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THE SPELL hove: 
NOVEL 

By William Dana Orcutt 
TA coat is a young wife who struggles 


against the passionate fear that her hus- 

band is hephices in the companionship of an- 

other woman—and who loves and protects 

the otherwoman! A handsome young dream- 

er is the husband, wrapped up in his scholar’s 

passion for the past, adoring his beautiful 

“ society girl” wife, but finding a mysterious, 

sweet companionship in her friend, whose in- 

tellect flashes back to his. As these two work 

together in an old library, the young wife 

makes up her mind that her husband prefers 

her friend. And when you read the story 

you learn whether or not this is true—the 

wife sympathizing with the other woman’s 

hopeless love, the other woman refusing to 

betray her. The wife’s frank offer to her hus- 
band to give him up brings on a climax which - 
sets “ The Spell” altogether apart from most ° 
novels of married life. 
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THE OLD MASTERS 


MAD 
BARBARA 


By 
WARWICK DEEPING 
TALE of love and 


lawlessness of the patch- 

and -powder days of 
Charles II. Mad Barbara 
is the daughter of a woman 
whose lover, a courtly man 
of the world, a friend of 
the family, has murdered 
Barbara's father. A. series 
of suspicious incidents give 
Barbara a clew to the mur- 
derer and she becomes a 
source of danger to the two 
who share the guilty secret. 
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Comment 


Our Future Brother Arrives 

One characteristic of TikoporE RoosevELT we 
have always admired. When he makes up his 
mind to do a thing, he not only goes and does 
it, but, heeding the sage advice of Uncle David 
Harum, he “does it fust.” Here we have been 
awaiting with i!l-concealed impatience his exit from 
tiresome politics and his entrance upon the wide 
field of journalism on the early morn of March 5th, 
when, lo and behold! we pick up the Outlook for 
February and find the transformation effected 
without the breaking of an eye-glass or the mak- 
ing of a ripple on the pond of public opinion. 
It was a daring feat, and we do not wonder that 
the gentle bosoms of Brothers Lyman Apporr and 
Mante swell with pride and gratification. To them 
and to Brothers HowLanxp and StituMan of the 
counting-room be earnest congratulations. 

The new Contributing Editor has made more 
than good with the first shot. “ National Char- 
acter and the Characters of National Statesmen ” 
is the title. What could be better? Simple, 
strong, striking, and dignified, it chains attention 
at onee, and bids fair to induce thought. The 
reader perceives instantly that edification, not mere 
sensationalism, is the purpose of the writer, and 
is glad. True, the article contains no reference 
to national character, and touches upon characters 
of national statesmen only to the extent of oddly 
asserting that Wasuincron and Lixcotn’ were 
practical men, “as far removed as possible from 
the sentimentalist ”; but that is neither here nor 
there. It is a good, hearty head-line, worthy of 
Brother ITrarsr himself, and clearly indicative of 
the truth of My. Greetry’s observation that jour- 
nalists are born, not made. 

We have read the editorial, and find it full of 
homely, ungrammatical truths, which touch the 
heart and stir us up to fresh endeavors in the 
roble cause of righteousness on the part of others. 
How happy are we, the readers, adroitly linked 
with Lord Acton and Frepertc IHarrison and, in- 
cidentally, the writer, to “feel healthy indignation 
alike for the unserupulous plutocrat, the man of 
swollen wealth who exploits and ruins others to 
add to his own vast fortune, and for that other 
man, a no less sinister figure, who panders to the 
ignorance and envy of poor and unfortunate- men, 
who excites elass feeling and revels in mob YVio- 
lence, all to achieve his own wicked purpose.” 

A. plague on both their houses! The more we 
think about them, the madder we get. We do in- 
deed “abhor these men in social life and their 
representatives in public life,” and we do now for 
the first time “see clearly that the unscrupulous 
despot and the unscrupulous mob leader are at 
heart one in their purposes, in their wickedness, 
in the far-reaching evil they bring about.” At 
last the seales have been torn from our eyes by 
a righteously ruthless hand, and we know where 
we are at. Sinister figures, get behind us! Here- 
after, as the good Mr. Cromwetyi said of Mr. 
Rooseveir’s former friend and helper, Mr. Har- 
RIMAN, we live in another sphere. Plutocrats, go 
drown yourselves. We don’t want your ill-gotten 
wealth. We ecouldn’t get it, anyway. 

And so the inspiring editorial runs on in strong, 
manly phrasing to the tribute generously paid to 
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the other two great Presidents—WaASHINGTON and 
LincoLN—in the closing paragraph thus: 

Each left to his countrymen as a priceless heritage 
the ennobling memory of a life which achieved great 
success through rendering far greater service, of a life 
lived in practical fashion for the achievement of lofty 
ideals, of a life lived in accordance with a standard 
of duty which forbade maltreatment of one man by 
another, which forbade maltreatment by one nation 
of another. 

Carpers may say that it was the man and not 
the “life” that achieved great success, may won- 
der what or whose was the service than which 
this was “far greater,’ may quibble over the 
supremacy assigned to “a life lived in practical 
fashion ” over “the achievement of lofty ideals,” 
may even question whether it is a standard of 
mere “duty ” which forbids, not “ forbade,” mal- 
treatment, ete., ete., but what of it? The senti- 
ment is fine. Blue-pencilling, moreover, was 
definitely barred. by the solemn, published pledge 
of Brothers Ansorr and Mapir that the “ expres- 
sion of the personal convictions ” of the new Con- 
tributing Editor should be “absolutely free and 
unmodified.” Of what consequence, anyway, are 
the groans of editors when contrasted with joy- 
ous utterances of publishers such as that of 
Brother Howxanp of the counting-room, who de- 
clared in his announcement that the importance 
of the publication of “ National Character and 
the Characters of National Statesmen” “to the 
Outlook and its readers and to all who use its 
advertising pages need not be emphasized ?” 

We await with keen interest the next piece on 
Journalism and Her Attitude toward Me. 


Perkins Supports Gillett 

Senator Perkins of California, being asked by 
Assemblyman Grirrites for his opinion on the 
separate-school bill before the California Legis- 
lature, advised Mr. Grirrirus by telegraph to con- 
sult and co-operate with Governor GILLETT, tell- 
ing him that “-treaties made with foreign nations 
become the supreme law of the land.” Mr. Grir- 
FITHS then voted against the bill. Senator Perr- 
Kins has said that the demand for separate schools 
was reasonable, and that “the right to furnish 
separate schools for Japanese, as well as for other 
Asiaties, should be given to the individual school 
authorities of the State as a police provision.” 
Nevertheless, he evidently considered the separate- 
school bill, and all measures calculated to em- 
barrass the general government in its dealings 
with Japan, to be inexpedient at this time. Gov- 
ernor GILLETT’S position, in which Senator Perr- 
KINS has concurred, is that, for the present, the 
general government can do better for California 
by negotiation with Japan than California can do 
for herself by anti-Japanese legislation. It has 
been in accordance with that opinion that the 
separate-school bill was finally beaten in the Cali- 
fornia Assembly, as well as all the other anti- 
Japanese measures in the Pacific States. 


Supports a Navy-yard, Anyhow 

Senator Perkins, whom the President lately 
upbraided for reluctance to make the Navy 
strong enough to back up his anti-Jap convic- 
tions, is the same legislator whose picture is 
printed in the eurrent number of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, and who is there described as the man “ who 
has secured $13,000,000 for the improvement and 
maintenance of the Mare Island Navy-yard in 
the last ten years.” That looks like faithful work 
for the Navy, and though McClure’s says it is im- 
possible to bring a battleship into the yard that 
Senator Perkins has spent the $13,000,000 on, no 
doubt Senator Perkins is willing to vote just as 
much more money as is necessary to make the 
approaches to his yard feasible for battleships. 
Mr. Turner, in McClure’s, says there is a fine dry 
dock in Mr. Prrktns’ Mare Island yard, but that 
six feet of water is lacking to enable a battleship 
to get into it. Three-quarters of a million has 
been spent, if seems, to connect the dry dock with 
the battleships, but not successfully as yet, and 
two millions more are wanted for that purpose, 
besides $150,000 a year for dredging. We bet 
Mr. Perkins will show himself a true patriot de- 
fender when it comes to voting that Mare Island 
money. 


Yards that Need Weeding 

Mr. Turner, the writer in McClure’s who has 
pointed out Mr. Perrys’ special field of naval 
usefulness. makes grievous complaint of “our 
Navy on land” (meaning the yards and all such 
matters), and says that an appalling sum of money 
is wasted on it every year, and that Congress, 
if it chose, could save forty million dollars a year 
without detriment to our naval efficiency. The 
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most interesting detail of his charge concerns the 
waste of money, for reasons of local politics, on 
naval bases that are of no real use. We have twelve 
navy-yards, he says (not counting other naval sta- 
tions), apportioned among ten States. “ Five of 
them, including the best and biggest plant of all, 
haven’t the principal thing a navy-yard is built 
for—that is, a dry dock big enough to hold the 
battleships we are’ noW completing. Two of them 
have one fire dock apiece, which no battleship can 
reach at any tide, and three of them one costly 
dock apiece, cut off from the sea by shoal water, 
which battleships can only cross at certain times 
in the tide, and which if the ships were water- 
logged, as happens in time of war, they could 
not cross at all. Besides these troubles about dry 
docks, Mr. Turner has much to say about the ex- 
cessive cost of work done in the navy-yard shops. 
He would close all the navy-yards on our home 
coasts, except three on the Atlantic and one on the 
Pacifie coast, and these he would make thoroughly 
efficient. The Secretary of the Navy is not much 
impressed with Mr. Turner’s piece—says his fig- 
ures are very faulty, explains that the size of 
battleships has increased so surprisingly fast that 
the doeks have not kept up with them, and points 
out that radical consolidation at the navy-yards 
has already obviated some ills that Mr. Turner 
complained of. But Mr. Turner’s article seems 
to give a good, rough idea of the reforms and 
reorganization that are vociferously needed in 
“our Navy on land,” reforms that Mr. NewsBerry 
himself has been busy working out since he be- 
came Secretary, and for the better promotion of 
which the President has recently appointed a naval- 
reform commission. That commission, consisting 
of Mr. Paut Morton, Justice Moopy, and Ad- 
inirals MAHAN, Cowes, Evans, and Lucr, includes 
six very experienced men, and ought to be able 
to make wise plans to put things in a better case. 
And it should not be difficult to help them and the 
Secretary by dissuading Congress from its evil 
habit of fooling away good money on the political 
navy-yards that are of no use. 


A Calf to McCall 

The Hon. SamueL WALKER McCati, member of 
Congress from the Harvard College district of 
Massachusetts, and member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, has been invited to become the 
successor of Dr. W. J. Tucker as President of Dart- 
mouth College. He is a graduate of Dartmouth 
of the class of 1874. The invitation is said to 
appeal to him strongly, but he likes to be a Con- 
gressman, and is useful in that employment, so 
that he is now distressfully engaged in making up 
his mind whether to swap offices. Dartmouth will 
be lucky to get Mr. McCatu. President Tucker is 
anxious to be relieved from his duties, and if Mr. 
McCatt consents to take them up, Dartmouth can 
let President Tucker go without misgiving. Col- 
lege presidencies are attractive offices in these 
times—a fact that is worth considering in its re- 
lation to the popular complaint that the com- 
mercial side of life is on top, and that the employ- 
ments that are concerned with the direction of 
mental and moral interests have yielded precedence 
to those that have to do with making money. 
More than keeping pace with the immense de- 
velopment of the country on its material side 
which has yielded so great a grist of materialism, 
has come, in the last twenty years, a development 
of colleges in wealth, importance, influence, pop- 
ulation, and popularity. The colleges are much 
closer to the national life than they used to be— 
ore not apart from the activities of practical ex- 
istence, but in the very midst of them. So that 
to be the President of an important college is a 
prospect of high allurement to any man who wants 
to dedicate his life to the public service. 


New Hampshire Could Use Him 

The Hartford Times suggests that if Congress- 
man McCa.ut invades New Hampshire to become 
President of Dartmouth College, the Granite 
State will presently retaliate by sending him to 
the Senate. He would make a mighty interesting 
Senator, and Massachusetts will never get a,chance 
to try him. 


The Constitistion’s Joke on Mr. Knox 

The application of Paragraph 2 of Section 6 
of Article I of the Constitution to make Mr. Knox 
ineligible to be Secretary of State in Mr. Tarr’s 
Cabinet is a good deal of a joke. It is the Consti- 
tution’s joke, and it is on Mr. Knox. The para- 
graph reads: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time 


for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States which 
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shall have been created. or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased, during such time. 

Fhe ‘salaries of members of the Cabinet were 
raised from $8,000 to $12,000 during Mr. Kwnox’s 
present term as Senator, so that Mr. Knox and all 
the other Senators and Representatives who were 
members of Congress when the salary bill was 
passed are ineligible to hold Cabinet offices and 
draw the increased salaries. By passing a bill 
reducing the salary of Secretary of State to the 
old figure, Congress hopes to restore Mr. Knox’s 
eligibility to hold that office, but even if that can 
be done (as we hope it may), the Constitution’s 
little joke will cost Mr. Knox $4,000 a year for 
two years, anyway, till the time for which he was 
elected Senator expires, and possibly for the whole 
duration of his Cabinet life. When the Constitu- 
tion drops into humor its touch is not so light 
as it might be. 


Imaginary Matriarchs 

The wonderful movement in behalf of woman- 
hood suffrage seems to be unduly taxing the fancy 
of some of its friends. 
sufficient reason for demanding the enfranchise- 
ment of women in the fact that women are now 
unjustly the civic inferiors of men, but they seek 
what they think a yet more cogent reason in the 
prehistoric status of the sex. It appears from their 
persuasion that in the beginning, or as soon after 
it as the race began to have any manner of social 
consciousness, woman, the female of our species, 
was as undeniably the superior as the female spider 
is the superior of her species. She was then the 
mother of the Jaws; she made them, and somehow 
she enforced them. It is not known whether this 
was through her greater strength or her greater 
wisdom; but as man began to make the laws and 
to enforce them as soon as he began to feel his 
strength, it was probably through her greater wis- 
dom that woman was then his superior, or, as we 
have seen it phrased, was supreme. 

We should have no difficulty in accepting this 
pleasant hypothesis of woman’s prehistoric su- 
periority if we knew any grounds for it. But it 
seems to be grounded only in a sort of sex patriot- 
ism, which from his own sex a man cannot 
feel. It is like the belief of the Welsh and the 
Trish that their respective nations were at some 
unascertained period the foremost nations of the 
world in art, literature, valor, and virtue. In 
order fully to accept the theory as fact in either 
of the three cases, you must be either a woman, a 
Welshman, or an Irishman. If you happen to 
be a man or an alien, you have your difficulty, and 
your difficulty is that the evidences are so ex- 
tremely prehistoric as not to be matters of record. 
In the case of woman’s primeval superiority or 
supremacy we have indeed the support of innate 
conviction that in fairness she ought to have been 
superior or supreme at some time or other, whether 
recorded time or not. Even at this late day we 
xnow her to be morally, to be spiritually, superior, 
whether she is supreme or not. But this is not 
enough. It does not amount to proof that she 
was once the social, the civic superior of man, 
and for that reason ought now to be his social, his 
civie equal. 


Equality the Only Good 

The theory, which we own is very attractive, 
and not impossible, is not probable, and it is still 
less proven. So far as human knowledge goes, 
man ever was, with a few notable exceptions, the 
social and civic superior. He made himself so 
because of his greater strength, and not because 
of his greater wisdom, as woman would have done 
if she had been man. He made the laws because 
he had the power, and he enforced them because 
he had the power,eand we have to seek this fact 
no farther than in the nature of so many laws, 
brutal, stupid, unfair, cruel in themselves and 
atrocious in their application. Women, in the 
dawn of the world, when they are fancied to have 
held sway, would not have made such laws and 
would not have enforced them. If it were possible, 
it would still be incredible from what we know of 
women who have been wronged and degraded by 
their enforced subservience to men, much less 
women who had still in them some lingering sweet- 
ness and light from the primal hours. 

There is another phase of the affair, however, 
in which we may take solider comfort, whether we 
are men or whether we are women, and that is 
the operation of a mystical quality in the nature 
of things. More than once, so many times more, 
indeed, as to be effectively always, the great 
changes for good in the history, if not the pre- 
history of the race, have taken place when things 
were at the best they had ever yet been and not 
at the worst. We would not -deny any woman the 
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solace she ean find in accepting the theory of a 
primeval but wholly imaginary matriarchy, but we 
believe that in respect to their equal social and 
civic rights women have far more to hope from 
the fact that they are now nearer equality than 
they ever were since darkness ceased to brood on 
the face of the waters. Their prehistoric superi- 
ority, or their prehistoric supremacy, is something 
that should not concern them. It is probable that 
they would be none the better for it than men 
have been for their historic superiority, their his- 
toric supremacy.. In the social, the civie status, 
they will find that equality is the only good they 
ean hope to get, and we venture modestly to add 
the only good they ought to get. Apparently they 
are going to get this good, and get it far sooner 
than the fondest dreamer ever dreamed, because 
now for the first time in the annals of mankind 
women have approached equality. It is because 
men have grown juster, truer, kinder, that women 
have cause to hope for their cause, and the whole 
civilized world seems on the brink of a change, 
the great change from which as never before it 
may hope for redemption from many of its worst 
evils. 


Doctor Williams Wants the Gothenburg System 

Dr. Henry Situ WILLIAMS, whose discouraging 
pieces in McClure’s Magazine about the effects of 
alcohol have upset the confidence of many patrons 
of that fluid, considers in his third and. latest 
deliverance the means by which the sale and con- 
sumption of alcohol can best be minimized. On 
purely physiological grounds he has-no objection 
to total prohibition. He does not think that any 
of us would be the worse for being entirely de- 
vrived of grog. But practically he is opposed to 
prohibition. He finds a billion dollars invested 
in the liquor business in the United States and 
furnishing exclusive support to more than two 
million persons. He has_no mind either to face 
the financial consequence of legislating that in- 
dustry suddenly out of business, or to see in- 
uumerable illicit stills take the place of the 
breweries and distilleries, and secret bars succeed 
the saloons, and a flood of bad liquor pour over our 
vorders through a thousand channels. He knows 
what prohibition means, and wants none of it. 
He finds the best system of liquor control to be 
that which in Sweden has reduced the number of 
distilleries from 23,000 in 1855 to 132 in 1890, 
reduced the number of saloons so that in 1880 
there was but one to 13,450 inhabitants, and re- 
duced the per capita consumption of liquor from 
22 liters in 1851 to 7.2 liters in 1896. That was 
the work of what has become known as the Gothen- 
burg system, under which all profits of liquor- 
selling go to the state, not to reduce the tax rate, 
but to be distributed to communities for purposes 
of public betterment. The main features of this 
system have been tried in England on a small 
scale, with some success, by the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association. Some features of it have 
been tried in South Carolina, where it has not 
worked to edification. Some features of it were 
tried in this city in the famous Squirrel Inn ex- 
periment, which eventually failed. It has worked 
well in Sweden. It is under consideration in Ger- 
many. Perhaps it may be tried here sometime, but 
here it would have to fight the W. C. T. U. and 
the Prohibitionists with one hand and the saloon- 
keepers with the other, and the issue would be sad- 
ly precarious. Doctor WinutAMs thinks the saloons 
cannot be spared without providing a substitute, 
and would have alcohol sold where all the less 
harmful drinks Have a chance to compete with it. 
The Army canteen carried out that idea better 
than any institution that ever flourished in this 
country, but that was slaughtered by the W. C. T. 
U. and the Prohibitionists working upon the fears 
of timid politicians. We surmise that more of 
our people have got to acquire sense than have 
it at present before the Gothenburg system can 
be successfully adjusted to this capacious country. 


Who Wants a Sunday Evening Paper ? 

When Mr. Frank A. Munsry proposed to start 
a Sunday evening edition of his Baltimore news- 
paper, and a thousand eminent citizens of Balti- 
more signed a protest beseeching him not to do 
it. he issued a declaration of his reasons for per- 
sisting in his plan. Our copy of his reasons is 
now about a month old, but they seem not to have 
improved by keeping. He said that white paper 
was high, labor was dear, hours of labor short; 
that a newspaper must constantly grow better, 
and that means more expensive; that his paper, 
because the cost of production was very large 
at best and constantly increasing, must have more 
income or bust; that he had been besought to 
eombine with other newspaper-publishers and raise 
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the price of his paper to two cents, but had re- 
tused; that in order to go on selling his paper 
for one cent he must have seven days of advertis- 
ing every week instead of six; and that the more 
because he is in competition with morning papers 
which do have Sunday editions and so get their 
Sunday advertising. Only the last of these argu- 
ments seems to have any weight, and that not 
much. Sunday is a day of rest, and is too much 
invaded by newspapers already. One of the best 
features that is left to make it different from other 
days is that it has no evening papers. To fire an 
evening paper into it is mere vandalism: It can 
be done, no doubt, notwithstanding the usual 
dearth of Sunday news, but it is not good to do, 
and we trust that the experiment—if he is actual- 
ly making it—will convince Mr. Munsry that it 
is not worth doing. If he can get the necessary 
income to keep his papers going by charging two 
cents for them, he might better charge two cents. 
It is much better that a community should pay 
in money for papers it wants than that it should 
be compelled to pay in peace for papers it has no 
use for. 


Anonymous Talent Comes High 

Nothing is more difficult to find, and sometimes 
nothing more EXPENSIVE, than the* really com- 
petent anonymous writers who MAKE the newspaper 
and keep it going. It is an interesting fact that 
many anonymous writers are extremely well paid; 
one of them in one of our cities is paid more than 
the famous MARK TWAIN, several times as much as 
WitttAM DeEAN HOowWELLS, as much as the people 
pay to the President and about one-half of the 
Cabinet put together: in short, a very respectable 
salary, and all for anonymous work.—Mr. Brisbane, 
in the Evening Journal. 


The President gets $50,000. “ Ahout one half of 
the Cabinet ” gets $54,000, making the anonymous 
writer’s salary $104,000. 


Ex-Presidents 

Of the bill to pension ex-Presidents our neigh- 
bor the American says: 

A quickly obtruding thought is that an ex-President 

in good health and sound mind, who couldn’t earn a 
living, ought not to have been President. 
IIow about President Grant? He could not go 
back and work at his trade after he had been 
President, because his trade was war, and he could 
not get a job at it just then. An ex-President is 
at a disadvantage in earning a living because he 
cannot get back to the level he was on before he 
became President. The enormous advertisement 
he has had, and the obligation he cannot escape 
to comport himself with a dignity suited to the 
office he has held, are obstacles to his taking up 
ordinary employments. Even . excellent lawyers 
who have been President are at much disadvantage 
in taking up legal practice again after leaving 
office. An ex-President is first of all an _ ex- 
President. He cannot get away from that, no 
matter how much he may wish to. 


Enormous Hospitalities 

At this writing, Mr. Tarr has arrived at New 
Orleans, and has twenty-four hours or so to stir 
about and get an appetite for a dinner advertised 
to comprise: 

A gumbo, made of crabs, shrimp, oysters, Creole 
okra, ete., seasoned in the highest art known to 
Louisiana cooks and cooked in the way that has added 
laurels to Louisiana; oyster patties the size of a dessert- 
plate; bouillabaisse, the kind that Tuackeray immor- 
talized; roast teal duck stuffed with shredded Louisi- 
ana oranges, a salad of native lettuce ‘with a sauce 
made nowhere else in the world; wines and the richer 
Creoles’ drink, a brandy brulot burnt in great bowls in 
the darkened banquet-room over native fruits, fruit 
sugar, and rare spices, and served with drip coffee, 
cigars, and a dash of old brandy, drunk from bow] 
glasses to secure the aroma. 


The purpose of New Orleans seems to be to make 
Mr. Tarr forget ’possum, and the arrangements 
to that end seem to have been devised with thor- 
oughness. He turns his glasses down nowadays, 
and perhaps that is the wherefore of the burnt 
brandy poured, apparently, over a fruit salad. 
What a man can get with a spoon off his plate 
deesn’t count. 


J. Binns Remains Modest 

Jack Binns, the wireless hero of the Republic, 
seems a thoroughly good sort, and determined not 
to be any more notorious or any more heroic than 
he can possibly help. He dodged a camera- 
battery at Liverpool, and hid in a dark shed till 
the London train started. The determination to 
turn his honest head seems as strenuous in Eng- 
land as it is here, but there is hope for him. 
He had the advantage of other recent popular 
heroes of being able to make for the open sea and 
escape from uricontrolled admiration. 











The Doubts of Science 


Ir was CxLirrorp who told us that to believe any- 
thing without adequate proof was immoral. Exactly 
what adequate proof means it would be difficult to 
say. Probably we should confine our faiths largely 
to the mathematical sciences.e Certainly the beliefs 
upon which all human intercourse is built have very 
little to de with proof. How should we, for example, 
feel toward a friend who in entrusting us with a com- 
mission should say: “ You may be perfectly honest. 
I have, however, no tangible proof of it, and you will 
not therefore object, I am sure, if I set watches upon 
you while you carry out my designs.” The whole 
basis of human relations is love and trust without 
proofs. 

The great plea of the modern scientist who breaks 
with ancient faiths is ever that he offers a higher, a 
more disinterested virtue than that of the old- 
fashioned believer, and that his facts of life built up 
on proofs are to make for a finer type of humanity, 
a higher order of society. Perhaps; but, as far_as 
we have gone, we have no tangible proofs that this 
will be the result. We might, perhaps, hope that 
so mournful and depressing a view of life as the 
agnostic scientist has to offer would soften the hearts 
of those who accept it. If this is, indeed, a Godless 
universe, moving only by natural and mechanical laws, 
if man is here only for a short space, and his little 
space is necessarily so largely a matter of suffering 
and deprivation, we might expect the effect to be an 
almost limitless pity for humanity, a real careless- 
ness as to worldly advantages, almost an early Chris- 
tian fervor for community of goods and material 
poverty, so one might expend one’s self in pity upon 
the poor wretches doomed to this frightful and futile 
struggle. But has it worked out this way? The 
disinterested observer will be much more likely | to 
register a sauve qui peut policy; an increase of the 
human instinct to grab what it can, and a large con- 
tempt for these pitiable creatures set here capricious- 
ly under the doom of so mean and shiftless a destiny. 
If there is no infinite source of goodness, no wind of 
destiny blowing toward the right and the necessary, 
as Emerson puts it, certainly the unaided good in 
man is a poor staff to lean upon. 

The plea of the agnostic scientist that he offers a 
higher and a more disinterested morality is as yet 
entirely unproven, though the time when we can ac- 
cuse all agnostics of immoral motives is as far be- 
hind us as the time when we can presuppose virtue 
of all churehgoers. But, if the agnostic is_ still 
virtuous and disinterested. is it not despite of his 
gloomy outlook? And if the Christian is a Pharisee 
and uncharitable, is it not in despite of his faith and 
his hopes? There is nothing about hope, per se. to 
dim courage or lessen disinterestedness, There is 
nothing in the Christian belief that each man is our 
brother and the child of the same loving Father, an 
immortal soul and of eternal worth and value, which 
makes for cruelty or selfishness. That the practice 
of Christianity should be se open to criticism lies in 
the frailty of its adherents. It is casy for a scientist 
with enthusiasm for visible proof to point the finger 
of scorn at humanity and say, “ This is what twenty 
centuries of belief in Christianity has made of man.” 
There is no retaliation in kind, for what twenty 
centuries without faith, without hope, without any 
outlook bevond this mortal span, would make of 
humanity remains as dim and distant and ungrasp- 
able as knmortality itself. But it is difficult to feel 
very hopefully about it. If we deny men immortal 
souls, and an immortal Father who cares for them, 
it seems that more than ever may they tend to be- 
come callous toward one another. The time of human 
life is short ‘if its destiny is likewise mean and 
ileeting, no greater than that of the beasts of the field 
or the grass upon which they feed; less and less_ wil! 
men attempt to think nobly and tenderly of life. 
Perhaps the best expression of this attitude toward 
life is given in the Easter hymn of one of its most 
famous modern exponents: 


“Things all are shadows, shadows all, 
The ghosts within an idiot’s brain; 
A little while, they fade and fall, 
A little while, they come again.” 


Frances Power Cospe points out the difference 
between the attitudes of agnosticism and belief when 
she bids us compare the farewell words of Joun 
Braprorp to his fellow martyrs while the faggots 
were kindling, with the farewell of one of these modern 
confessors. 

* Be of good cheer,” said JouN BRApDFo?D; “ we 
shall have a brave supper in heaven with our Lord 
to-night.” It may be a materialistic mode of speech. 
but hardly more so than its contrasting one: “ Be of 
good cheer, everybody! There is no heaven and no 
Jord, and when we die there will be an end of us 
all in secula seculorum; but the generations who come 
after us will be greatly edified by our beautiful books 
and our instructive example.” 

There is a distinct loss of the note of joy in the 
last utterance, a loss as definite and as notable as one 
may find by contrasting passages from the old divine, 
THOMAS TRAHERNE, with a modern writer on ethics. 
TRAHERNE, Writing in 1650, says: 


God's omnipresence is our ample territory or field 
of joys. a transparent temple of infinite lustre, a 
strong tower of defence, a castle of repose, a bulwark 
of security, a palace of delights, an immediate help, 
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and a present refuge in the needful time of trouble, a 
broad and vast extent of fame and glory, a theatre of 
infinite excellency, an infinite ocean whereof every ac- 
tion, word, and thought is immediately diffused like a 
drop of wine in a pail of water, and everywhere pres- 
ent, everywhere seen and known, infinitely delighted 
in, as well as filling infinite space. ... The rays of 
your light are by this means darted from everlasting 
to everlasting. This spiritual region makes us _infi- 
nitely present with God, Angels, and men in all places 
from the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills, 
throughout all the unwearied durations of His endless 
infinity. ; 

How is the exaltation lowered, the enthusiasm 
hushed, the joy dimmed, when we set such a passage 
beside the solaces offered us by one of the most con- 
scientious and noblest of our modern psychologists, 
Dr. Joun Dewey, in his recent book on ethics: 

Our great reliance is upon the primal forces which 
have brought mankind so far along the line of ad- 
vance. The constant remaking of values in the search 
for the genuinely satisfying, the constant forming, 
criticising and reshaping of ideals, the reverence for a 
larger law of life and a more individual moral order, 
the outgoing of sympathy and loye, the demand for 
justice—all these are the forces which have built our 
present social system, and these must continually re- 
shape it into more adequate expressions of genuine 
moral life if it is to continue unimpaired or in greater 
vigor. 

But it is on flimsy ground, after all, that these 
thinkers, who deliberately and avowedly wait upon 
visible and tangible proofs for their faith, would 
snatch away the one great hope that makes even the 
peorest life worth living, and puts the touch of joy 
upon the profoundest sorrow. They may be uncon- 
vinced by the believer’s faith, but can they give us 
any visible and tangible proof that there is no God 
and no immortality? And until they can give an 
adequate proof they can hardly hope to make success- 
ful denial of what has ever, in some dim form or 
other, been implicit in the mind of man. 

The believer knows how, in the silence of his own 
soul, to test the reality of his hope; but his one 
means of offering a proof to others is by demonstrating 
its transforming power. If it lifts a mere mortal be- 
yond mortal considerations, if it endows him with 
courage to walk bravely through the fire of life, if 
it helps him to meet a mortal destiny with immortal 
hopes, then only is his belief a visible power. 

Socrates himself was groping after such a faith 
as Christians have had shown them in the flesh when 
le said to Gravcon: ‘“ As in the previous instance, 
light and sight may be truly said to be like the 
sun and yet not to be the sun; so in this other sphere 
science and truth may be deemed like the good, but 
not the good; the good has a place of honor yet higher. 
What a wonder of beauty that must be which is 
the author of science and truth and yet surpasses 
them in beauty!” 





Personal 


JAMES MAcArtiuR, one of the literary advisers of 
the publishing-house of Harper & Brothers and well 
known as an editor, critic, and playwright, died on 
Thursday, February 11th, at the General Memorial 
Hospital, New York City. 

Mr. MacArtrutr was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1866. He came to the United States in 1888. After 

















James MacArthur 


spending a few years in commercial life, he turned his 
entire attention to writing and criticism. He became 
connected with the publishing-house of Dodd, Mead, 
& Co., as reader and general literary adviser, and from 
1894 to 1900 he was associated with Prof. HARRY 
THURSTON PECK as joint editor of The Bookman. 
Later, Mr. MacArtuur went to London as foreign 
representative of Doubleday, McClure, & Co., and on his 
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return to this country, in 1901, he established his con- 
nection with Harper & Brothers. 

A remarkable versatility of mind, combined with a 
deep sincerity of nature which no one who came into 
any sort of contact with him could fail to recognize, 
gave Mr. MacArruvr a singularly strong hold upon 
the affections of all who knew him. The many distin- 
guished authors, men and women connected with the 
stage, and those in other walks of life whom he met 
professionally or socially, felt toward him something 
more than the ordinary good-will engendered by 
pleasant relations: they were his frichds. With him, 
the most casual acquaintance produced upon both 
sides a certain feeling of loyalty and personal attach- 
ment. He had, among other faculties, a keen insight, 
a profound instinct, in regard to all things literary; 
but his powers as a writer and critic were almost over- 
shadowed by his genius for friendship. Those for 
whom he performed the office of criticism were aware 
that the critic had given them something of himself, 
not sparing the precious and vital warmth of en- 
thusiasm and personal interest. Literary fineness— 
the sensitiveness and ambition, even, of the sincere 
literary aspirant—always won him; and few could 
foresee so clearly the possibilities of an unknown and 
unpractised writer. 

Few men have carried that mingling of gentle- 
ness and superior discrimination which should dis- 
tinguish the literary habit of mind into every- 
day life more effectually than did Mr. MacArtruur, 
while none was ever more human, more wisely 
practical, in his dealings with literature. Imagina- 
tive as he was, and by nature kind-hearted, he 
was above all else sympathetic; and a large endow- 
ment of practical good sense, not always to be found 
in the imaginative, the sympathetic personality, gave 
exceptional effectiveness to his kindly impulses. His 
friendships were by no means limited to those whom 
he met in the precise course of his work, and a great 
many people of all classes are indebted to him for 
needed practical assistance in timely word and deed. 

He belonged to that type of “ self-made” men— 
rarer, perhaps, in the literary than in the business 
world—from which, on the whole, the strongest minds 
and characters have always sprung. With a very 
small start in life, he raised himself, making noble use 
of slight opportunities, to a position of honor and 
influence. Largely by his own unaided efforts he 
attained to intellectual heights, and through a life of 
real serviceableness and sympathy he attained to 
spiritual heights as well. 

Mr. MacArtuur was the dramatizer of TAN Mac- 
LAREN’S Bonnie Brier Bush, which, as a play, met 
with great success. He collaborated with Max Prem- 
BERTON in The Masque of the White Rose and Kron- 
siadt, and with Rex Beracu in the dramatization of 
The Spoilers. He was a member of The Players’ Club, 
and was widely known in literary circles in both Eng- 
land and America. 

Mr. MacArruvr leaves a wife and two daughters. 








Washington 


THERE was not much he could not do, 
Because his heart was staunch and true. 
They say he never learned to spell, 
But still he served his country well, 
And when it came to crises he 
Was always where he ought to be. 
It does not prove a man a scrub 

That he was spurned 

And downward turned 
Down at the Ananias Club. 


He fought with spirit brave and bold, 
Like any goodly Knight of old, 
And when he saw no use in fight 
He did not blush to take to flight. 
In fact it was his pleasing whim 
To tire the foe out chasing him— 
As canny as a fox’s cub— 
Yet he was spurned 

- And downward turned 

Down at the Ananias Club! 


He'd enemies on every hand, 
Both in and out his native land, 
And yet he watked his way serene 
And calm as though they’d never been. 
He let them rave and howl and jeer 
Without a thought, without a fear— 
Just did his work and ate his grub, 
Though he was spurned 
And downward turned 
Down at the Ananias Club. 


He might have worn a gilded crown, 
And won a Royalty’s renown, 
But never thirsted for a throne— 
Preferred a camp-stool of his own— 
And went his way through storm and stress 
Attending to his business, 
And never scemed to feel the snub 
When he was spurned 
And downward turned 
Down at the Ananias Club. 


The Ananias Club has had 
A roster of the good and bad. 
The best names of the ages rest 
Upon its records, East and West, 
And yet we find no mention on 
Its lists of General Washington— 
How strange at times is Fortune’s rub! 
Would he to-day 
Be turned away 
Down at the Ananias Club? 
Horace Dopp GastIT. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Taft leaving the “ Presidencia,” the residence in Panama City The board of engineers who inspected the plans and work of the canal and 
of President Obaldia, of the Panama Republic, where Mr. Taft and pronounced it good. Standing, from left to right: Isham Randolph, Alfen 
his party were entertained as an incident of their visit to the zone Hazen. Sitting: J. D. Schuyler, F. P. Stearns, J. R. Freeman, A. P. Davis 


Mr. and Mrs. Taft greeting the official delega- The arrival of the President-elect and Mrs. Taft 
tion sent from Panama to meet them at Culebra at Colonel Goethal’s official residence in Culebra 


The work of excavation for the lock site of the much-discussed Gatun Dam. The view is a general one, looking south 


MR. TAFT AT PANAMA 


INCIDENTS OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT’S VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE CANAL ZONE 
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A rifle with the Maxim “silencer” fitted to its muzzle, showing the relative size of the new contrivance 


plement of smokeless powder—long 
WZ) promised, has arrived at last. In 
future wars soldiers will be struck 
down mysteriously by bullets fired 
from invisible enemies at whose loca- 
tion they may guess vainly. The 





roar of the great guns, the crackle 
of rifle-fire, will be things of the past. The Maxim 
sound-killer will silence the Maxim. 

That Hiram Perey Maxim was at work on his gun- 
silencing invention has been known for some time. 
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Exact size of the device as made for army rifles. 
The cylindrical covering is here partly removed 
to show the chambers which muffle the discharge 


That it would prove successful did not seem probable 
to laymen. To make smokeless powder—that was a 
trifle; but how can you silence a sound, except by 
smothering it with blankets or- behind , masonry? 
And neither stonework -nor textiles could very 
well be carried as the soldier's supplementary equip- 
ment. 

Therefore, the demonstration in the Potter Building, 
at 38 Park Row, New York, last week, came as a 
revelation to those who were privileged to witness it. 





It was complete and perfect. Of course there was some 
sound, perhaps in the same proportion as smokeless 
powder produces smoke—but it was negligible in quan- 
tity. To hear the faint clicking of rifle hammers across 
the zone of a modern battle-field, the combatants being 
equipped with this invention, a man would need to 
have ears five times as large as an elephant’s, and 
keen in the proportion of their size. 

The demonstration was held in the offices of Mr. 
Maxim’s attorneys—Messrs. Redding, Greely, and 
Austin. The rifles used in the experiments ranged all 
the way from the .22 repeating Winchester to the 
latest .30—30 Springfield army rifle, and included the 
Mausers and Mannlichers which are in use among the 
great military Powers of Europe. 

The sound of the discharges was to all intents de- 
stroyed: what was audible was merely the click of the 
hammer and the bullet’s flight and impact. The de- 
tonation was caught in the silencer—a small, black 
tube which one could hold in his hand—crushed into 
muteness, and allowed to creep away when it ac- 
knowledged defeat. 

Mr. Maxim’s invention consists of a tube,.as-stated, 
which is screwed on at the muzzle of the gun, and has 
about twice the diameter of the barrel, the size and 
weight varying in accordance with the power and 
calibre of the weapon. For a .22 calibre rifle this 
tube is about four inches in length and a little less 
than an inch and a half in diameter. For a .30—30 
Springfield the silencer is of the same diameter, but is 
about two inches longer. 

It was amazing to see Mr. Maxim fire time and 
again into the sand in the target and to listen in 
vain for the expected detonation of the rifle—doubly so 
after one’s ears had been assailed by the unsilenced 
explosion of the Winchester. The sound produced—the 
combination of that made by the hammer striking the 
target and the bullet’s passage and impact into the 
sand—in no manner resembles rifle-fire. 

That is all the sound that was to be heard, even 
when the inventor discharged a Springfield, the new 
United States army rifle, which is believed to be the 
best and the most powerful in the world. The Spring- 
field bullet has an initial velocity of about 2700 feet 
a second, and, when fired under normal conditions, pro- 
duces an impact upon the ear that is distressing to a 
civilian. But with the silencer attached to the muzzle 
the Springfield is about as noisy as a knife thrust 
into a potato. 

That the silencer actually ‘catches and subdues the 
gases produced by the explosion, so that the faint 
sound that remains is in no wise due to the explosion 
of gases which is the cause of the detonation that 
occurs when a gun is discharged was ingeniously 
shown by the inventor. He held a card in front of the 
muzzle of a rifle-barrel which had the silencer at- 
tached. It passed through as cleanly and gracefully 
as though it had been fired from a distance. Then, 
with the silencer removed, Mr. Maxim fired again. 
The card and the contrivance which held it were blown 
to fragments by the force of the gases. 

This is the manner in which the new invention 
works: As soon as the gases produced by the explosion 
of the powder enter the silencer from the barrel of the 
gun they encounter the spiral chambers in the interior 
of the tube and are set whirling at great speed. The 
tendency of whirling bodies is centrifugal—that is to 
say, they fly out from the centre, as has been dis- 
covered by all who have ridden in the Maxim “ flying- 
machines” at amusement parks, which are operated 
upon this principle. Inasmuch as the only means of 
exit from the silencer is near the centre of the end 
portion, the gases are unable to effect their escape 
until they have slowed down sufficiently to have over- 
come their centrifugal tendency. When they emerge, 
therefore, they are proceeding at a speed so much re- 
duced that the shock to the atmosphere and the waves 
of sound which impinge upon the ear are so reduced 
as to become almost inaudible. 

The course taken by the bullet is along a line slightly 
above the centre of the silencer. This, when cut open, 
discloses the ten or twelve little disks or compart- 
ments which retain the gases. When the disks are in 
place in the chamber the effect is something like that 
of a reversed turbine attached to the muzzle of the 
weapon. 

“Tt is just like stirring around in a wash-bow! full 
of water,” explained Mr. Maxim. “ You get it rotating 
fast enough and a hole will run right down through 
the centre to the open escape pipe, but no water will 
run out.” 

A similar effect has probably been observed by 
every one in the case of the whirlpool which forms 
around the escape when a bath of water is allowed 
to empty itself. The water appears to circle around 
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the exit without actually running down the escape 
pipe. 
In addition to making the sound of rifle-fire in- 
audible, the inventor explained that the silencer will 
also have the effect of diminishing by about fifty per 
cent. the recoil of the weapon, which, as is well 
known, becomes a source of much trouble to the raw 
recruit. Mr. Maxim declared that his invention can be 
applied to cannon of large calibre more easily than 
to small arms, even, inasmuch as the element of 
weight will not be a problem to be taken into reckon- 
ing. The weight of the silencer used on rifle-barrels 
is from about seven to eleven ounces. Experiments 
with big guns, however, are still in their infancy, and 
no announcement will be made for some time as to 
the results achieved. 




















The complete muffler and the muzzle of a service 
rifle, showing how it is only necessary to cut a 
thread upon the muzzle to fit it for the device 
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HE American fleet of sixteen battle- 
ships, the biggest fleet that made the 
longest voyage ever known among 
men, sailed from Gibraltar, home- 
ward bound, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning of February 6th. Hampton 
et Ie Roads, the fleet’s destination, where 
iP ei they are due on February 22d, was 

ass just over the hill of blue water, for 

there was nothing but the convex surface of the At- 
lantie Ocean between the ships and their next anchor- 
age, some four thousand miles away. Their globe- 
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Rear-Admiral Charles S. Sperry, who commanded 
the battleship fleet during its westward cruise 
from San Francisco to New York 


encircling journey comprised 45,000 miles, and the 
individual ships are ending it in a state of higher 
efficiency than when they began. As a fleet their con- 
dition is“ superb, best described by the commanding 
officer, “Rear-Admiral Charles S. Sperry, in a state- 
ment made on the day of sailing for home. 

“This cruise,’ he said, “marks an epoch in our 
naval annals, for the fleet has ‘ found itself,’ has been 
welded into a unity. An aggregation of battleships, 
irrespective of the power and efficiency of the indi- 
vidual wtiits, is not’a fleet in the highest sense of the 
term until by long, faithful, and 


e Battle-F leet’s 


REMARKABLE VOYAGE OF 45,000 MILES 


When the fleet again drops anchor at Hampton 
Roads it will have been gone one year and sixty-eight 
days. No accident has marred its progress around the 
world, and the cruise has been pronounced by able 
critics an unqualified success. Rear-Admiral Robley 
D. Evans was in command of the fleet from Hampton 
Roads to San Francisco, where he was retired from the 
service after a long and honorable career, and was 
succeeded by Rear-Admiral Charles M. Thomas. He in 
turn was relieved, on May 15th, by Rear-Admiral 
Sperry, who has been in command ever since. There 
were six hundred officers and fourteen thousand men 
on the ships, and the value of the vessels and stores 
was about $100,000,000. ° 

When the sixteen ships and their attendant vessels 
sailed away from Virginia, on December 16, 1907, 
“ready for a fight or a frolic,’ as Rear-Admiral 
Evans declared, there were apprehensions in certain 
quarters of the possibility of friction with Japan; 
but as the fleet neared the Pacific Ocean the assurances 
of peace became more and more pronounced. By the 
time the bow of the flagship ploughed through the 
west end of the Straits of Magellan and took its first 
plunge in the Pacific the last vestige of war talk had 
vanished like mist. Thereafter the cruise became a 
long course of the hardest kind of work afloat, varied 
by sojourns at friendly ports all around the world. 

After a voyage of 3,225 knots, the fleet sailed into 
the “ Bay of All Beauties” at nine o’clock Sunday 
morning, January 12, 1908, and a few hours later 
came to anchor off Rio de Janeiro. Brazilian war- 
ships and crowded excursion steamers welcomed the 
visitors and escorted them up the vast and wonder- 
ful bay. Courtesy was, of course, expected by the 
American sailors, but no imagination in its wildest 
flight conceived of the cordial uprising of the entire 
Brazilian people to greet their northern neighbors. 
The feasting, the speeches of welcome, and all the other 
official evidences of friendship were conducted with 
spontaneous warmth and lavish generosity; but the 
most wonderful feature of the ten days’ visit was the 
enthusiasm with which every Brazilian man and 
woman welcomed the Americans, from admirals to 
coal-passers. No port, foreign or American, ever saw 
so many American bluejackets ashore. 

On the way from Rio to Punta Arenas the fleet was 
saluted at sea by a squadron of four ships of the 
Argentine navy, which sailed out from Buenos Aires, 
and waited off the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. 
This was an unusual compliment, probably without 
precedent in naval history. After some ticklish navi- 
gation at the eastern end of the Straits of Magellan, 
the fleet spent six days at Punta Arenas, Chile, the 
southernmost city in the world. The long and tor- 
tuous reaches of the westerly part of the straits were 
negotiated without mishap, and, after’a brief call at 
Valparaiso, the fleet arrived at Callao, Peru, on 
February 20th. Here a stay of nine days was made, 
and President Pardo and all his people entertained the 
Americans with a fervor and lavish entertainment 
which bore eloquent testimony not only to their friend- 
ship, but to their gratitude to the United States for 
coming to their rescue a quarter of a century ago. 
There can be no doubt that the friendly visit of an 
American fleet of such size and power to our southern 
neighbors was of great mutual benefit in our relations 
with those nations. As one historian summed it up: 

“The Monroe Doctrine is to-day more of a living, 
vital thing. with the nations of South America, because 





of the cruise of this fleet, than it has ever been since 
President Monroe penned its words.” 

At Magdalena Bay, Mexico, the fleet spent a month 
at target practice. I‘or professional reasons the Navy 
Department has declined to make public the scores 
achieved. In spite of all precautions, however, certain 
facts have become knewn, of which the most interest- 
ing is that the shooting, for both accuracy and quick- 
ness of fire, was on a plane of excellence never before 
equalled in our service, and, so far as known, second 
to none in the world. 

Leaving Magdalena Bay on March 12th, the fleet 
sailed north, stopping briefly at San Diego, California, 
also at San Pedro, Santa Barbara, Monterey, and 
Santa Cruz, arriving on May 6, 1908, at San Fran- 
cisco, 13,728 miles from the starting-point, after 61 
days and 19 hours of actual cruising. 

Even at this point the cruise was hailed as the 
longest ever made by a fleet of battleships of any 
navy. The elapsed time from beginning to ending of 
the journey was 141 days, 7 hours. As much of this 
time was spent at target practice or in friendly visits, 
it is interesting to note the opinion of experts that 
the trip could have been made in less than eighty days 
had haste been necessary for military purposes. 

Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, although crippled 
and racked by rheumatism, had shown unbounded 
courage and persistence in bringing the fleet around, 
personally directing all operations, even when 
stretched on a bed of pain. The people of San Fran- 
cisco were almost frantic in their demonstrations of 
admiration and affection for this grizzled old sea- 
fighter as he rode in the parade in his last public’ ap- 
pearance as a commandeér-in-chief. Next day Rear- 
Admiral Thomas relieved Admiral Evans, and_ five 
days later Rear-Admiral Sperry succeeded to the 
command. He took the fleet to Puget Sound, and gave 
the people of that region an opportunity to see the 
ships such as the people of California had enjoyed. 

Early in July the fleet started westward again, The 
first stop was at Honolulu, where for more than a week 
the sea-fighters enjoyed delightful hospitality. 

The first stop on the easterly side of the Pacific 
Ocean, which these world-girdlers reached by sailing 
steadily westward, was Auckland, New Zealand, where 
they arrived early in August and spent a joyous week. 
Long-lost brothers could not have called forth such a 
flood of bounteous entertainment. Indeed, it was here 
that historian Franklin Matthews invented the word 
“ fleetitis ” to indicate the fury with which the fever of 
hospitality raged. Thence the ships sailed to Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia, where they arrived on 
August 20th, and encountered a hurricane of affection- 
ate greeting and entertainment that made all other 
receptions seem lukewarm by comparison. For the 
Australians have a vivid apprehension of the Yellow 
Peril, and England had never sent them a fleet like 
this. 

In Melbourne, in early September, the outpouring of 
friendship was quite as spontaneous and overwhelm- 
ing. The ships anchored at Manila, on October 2d, 
and remained until October 10th, but shore leave was 
not granted because there was a cholera scare. 

The climax of the round-the-world cruise was the 
fleet’s visit at Yokohama, where for more than a week 
everybody in Japan, from his Imperial Majesty the 
Mikado, down to the humblest coolie, made every 
American feel that he was emphatically at home 
among cordial friends. 





harmonious work on the part of the 
personnel the spirit of the fleet has 
been developed. That now has been 
accomplished. .. . 

“The lessons of the cruise have 
been many, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the condition of 
the ships is better to-day than 
when they sailed from «Hampton 
Roads in! December of 1907. Dur- 


has been practically self-sustaining 
in the matter of repairs. The offi- 
cers and men responsible for re- 
pairs have met every test, and the 
results prove that the ships have 
been better cared for than when 
they depended upon the navy- 
yards. ... 

“The voyage of 3,651 miles from 
Honolulu to Auckland was_ the 
longest ever undertaken by a large 
fleet without recoaling, yet we 
reached Auckland with coal enough 
in our bunkers to steam an addi- 
tional thousand miles. 

“For technical work the cruise 
has been ideal. The long stretches 
between ports permitted unremit- 
ting daily exercise and maneu- 
vring. The degree of gunnery effi- 
ciency has been greatly improved, 
as the conditions of drilling and 
training during long-distance cruis- 
ing cannot be equalled in home 
waters where there is constant in- 
terference. This is proved by the 
unequalled results of the target 
practice at Magdalena Bay and 
Manila. 

“The fleet everywhere has en- 
countered unbounded hospitality. 
The lavish entertainment and _ per- 














fect good feeling displayed were al- 
most without a precedent, and they 
should always be remembered by 
our people.” 


The start of the world-girdling voyage of the battleship fleet 
THE LAST GLIMPSE OF THE SIXTEEN BATTLESHIPS AS THEY STEAMED OUT TO SEA FROM HAMPTON ROADS, DECEMBER 16, 
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Perpetual snow and ice in the mountain 


the State of Washington 

















STRIKING CONTRASTS IN NATURE 
THE UNITED STATES, FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN THE SAME MONTH—FEBRUARY 





Where it is always summer—Long Beach, in Southern California 


OUR WONDERFUL COUNTRY 

















Maine’s “old-fashioned winter,” as seen in the woods near Bangor 
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Nature at her most luxuriant—the Palmettos at Rockledge, Florida 
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varied phases of supernaturalism so 
» greatly engrossed the minds of in- 
quirers as in these days. To the 
last generation, staggering under 
the revelations of evolution and 
paleontology, the breaking up of 
religious dogmas that necessarily 
ensued meant either atheism or that materialistic 
condition of mind represented euphemistically by the 
specially minted word “agnosticism.” But it was 
found that the human tendency to crystallize all knowl- 
edge around some core of mysticism could not be 
cradieated; and to-day, under the. guise of spiritism, 
Theosophy, New Thought, and allied pseudo - philo- 
sophical movements religion is coming ‘into its own 
again. Most notable of all is Christian Science, which 
has just gained the most remarkable victory in its 
short history, having been adopted by a section of the 
clergy and incorporated in the so-called Emmanuel 
movement. 

The ramifications of this revival of mysticism are 
wide-spread. Fortune-tellers were never so prosperous ; 
“mediums” ply their vocation in every town. Soa 
extensive have been the operations of these charlatans, 
in fact, that their antics have come to exemplify the 
entire spiritistic movement in the popular mind; so 
that the truth or falseness of spiritualistic phenomena 
is by the majority believed to depend upon the ques- 
tion whether or not a “ medium” can elevate chairs 
and tap upon tambourines and tables under cover of 
darkness while restrained in bonds or inside a cabinet. 

Yet the impartial and disinterested investigations 
of the Society for Psychical Research in London, which 
numbers among its members many of the leading 
English scientists, those of our own American Society, 
and the conversion to a belief in spiritism of many 
Italian savants-—notably Lombroso, who __ bitterly 
denied its claims for years—these things have com- 
pelled numerous unprejudiced observers to the be- 
lief that there may exist some nucleus of truth within 
the rubbish-heaps of spiritistic evidence. Only the sub- 
ject is so vast; they are so dazed by the conflict be- 
tween hard common sense and scientific testimony ! 

And, above all, they insist that they shall be con- 
vinced by reason and evidence. They have no use for 
dogma. My learned friend, Mr. Charles Johnston, has 
very ably expounded, through the medium of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, the qualities of the physical, the 
spiritual, and the psychic body of man. The harm- 
less inquirer referred to above would consider himself 
amply repaid for ‘the niost protracted investigation if 
he could discéver, beyond reasonable doubt, that his 
physical body possessed the smallest non-corruptible 
appendage, and, without troubling himself greatly 
about its nature or ultimate destination, would 
await the pangs of dissolution with a lively measure 
of faith. But he is caught between the scoffing denial 
of the materialist and the large unsubstantiable claims 
of the mystic. He wants the bread of evidence and he 
is given stones of dogma. 

In setting out dispassionately the case for and 
against the spiritistic claims, I may confess my own 
opinion to be that held by the majority of those who 
have inquired into them—-that a strong prima facie 
case has been made out in their favor, but not an in- 
controvertible one. The fact that these alleged phe- 
nomena cannot, as in natural science, be repealed ad 
infinitum will, it is probable, prohibit entirely the 
production of proof until some large addition shall 
have been made to our present knowledge and our 
method of investigation. 

But I believe more than this: that just as the 
alchemist, searching for the philosopher’s stone, in- 
voluntarily laid the foundations for the science of 
chemistry; just as the astrologer, seeking to discover 
the destiny of man among the stars, unwittingly gave 
us astronomy-——so in his quest for proofs of the re- 
turn of the dead, in their fantastic formulation of 
spiritistic doctrines and mystical philosophies, the 
credulous spiritualist of to-day, the faith-healer, the 
devotees of all the correlated supernaturalistic move- 
ments, have unknowingly contributed and are con- 
tributing toward a discovery whose transcending im- 
portance is only beginning to be appreciated—the dis- 
covery of the soul. 

Spiritualism did not, of course, begin with the raps 
of the Fox sisters at Hydesville, New York, in 1848. 
It has its roots in the first ages of the world; it is 
the primitive universal faith, and is found among all 
Notable instances are Saul’s vision of the 
dead prophet Samuel at En-Dor and the “medium ” 
who pronounced the oracular responses at Delphi. To 
give isolated examples out of thousands would be un- 
profitable; these two may be selected by virtue of 
their similarity to the alleged phenomena of to-day. 
The Roman Catholic Church has, of course, consistent- 
ly recognized the existence of disembodied intelligences 
around us and forbidden communication with them: 
quite recently the authorities at Rome forbade a 
mother to hold intercourse with the spirit of her 
dead daughter. Then there was that demon who in- 
visibly accompanied and advised Socrates. Note that 
demon: he will reappear later. Reference might be 
made also to the witches of medieval Europe and 
Salem, in whose discovery an important test was the 
location of certain anesthetic areas upon the body, 
into which pins might be thrust painlessly—a char- 
acteristic of certain types of hysterical patients at 
the present day. The Christian Science cult has its 
parallel in the healers of Ausculapius at Rome under 
the Empire. And between the years 1748 and 1756 
Swedenborg, one of the master minds of his age, de- 
scribed his visions of heaven and the infernal regions 
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in his Arcana Calestia and founded the New Church 
thereon. From all of which it is clear that the pres- 
ent-day movement is no new thing: only it is taking 
place at a time when men have at last learned to 
reason inductively, to build up general laws from 
observation of particulars; and for this reason it 
offers opportunities for investigation which could not 
previously exist. 

We come now to another phase of this movement— 
one which, for long decided, is now seen to be corre- 
lated to all supernaturalistic phenomena, and is rapid- 
ly assuming a more and more important relation to 
them, About the year 1772 a man named Mesmer 
began, in company with a certain Father Hell, to 
investigate the curative powers of the magnet, and 
was led to the conclusion that a certain force existed, 
called by him animal magnetism, which could be 
utilized to preduce the so-called mesmeric sleep. A 
government commission of physicians and _ scientists 
was appointed to investigate Mesmer’s claims and 
issued an unfavorable report. Mesmer fell into dis- 
repute and died in exile. 

But with that unaccountable persistence that is 
occasionally shown under such circumstances, the new 
discovery refused to be killed by official negation of 
its truth. The work of Mesmer was carried on by his 
successors, and in 1825 the Royal Academy of Medicine 
in France began a new investigation. Six years later 
a report was issued which in effect acknowledged the 
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Paris, which largely denied the power of suggestion 
and attributed the phenomena to pathological cerebral 
conditions. 

Bernheim performed remarkable cures by hypnotism 
of which the following is recorded as a typical case: 

* Here is 2 man twenty-six years old, a workman in 
the foundries. For a year he has experienced a pain 
ful feeling of constriction over the epigastrium; also 
a pain in the corresponding region of the back, which 
was the result of an effort made in bending an iron 
bar. The sensation is continuous, and increases when 
he has worked for some hours. For six months he has 
been able to sleep only by pressing his epigastrium 
withthis hand. I hypnotize him. In the first seance 
1 cam induce only simple drowsiness. I hypnotize him 
a second time, telling him that he will sleep more 
deeply, and that he will remember nothing when he 
wakes. Catalepsy is not present. I wake him in a 
few minutes; he does not remember that | spoke to 
him, that I assured him that the pain had disappeared. 
It has completely disappeared.” 

But the hypnotic cure, especially of nervous dis- 
eases, has become a commonplace of to-day. Doetor 
Quackenbos, of New York, whose recently published 
Suggestive Therapeutics was reviewed recently in these 
columns, claims by these means to have cured, or 
greatly ameliorated, cases of diabetes. But its great- 
est success is in those infrequent cases of dissociation 
of personality, in which it may truly be called the 












































Alleged spirit photographs by Mumler, of New York, whose prosecution for 
fraud was one of the causes celebres of American jurisprudence in 1869 
From wood-cuts published in “ Harper’s Weekly"’ for May 8, 1860 


existence of a force previously unknown, by the use 
of which the “ mesmeric sleep” could be induced and 
cures effected. But public sentiment had been out- 
raged; a third commission was hastily appointed and 
issued a third report directly contradicting that of 
their predecessors and impugning their intelligence. 
This time it seemed certain that mesmerism had re- 
ceived its quietus. 

But an annoying and disconcerting feature of mes- 
merism was that it refused to stay killed. It came 
back in the early thirties, when Cloquet performed 
several operations painlessly through the medium of 
it in Paris. Then Doctor Esdaile began to make use 
of it in Calcutta. Finally came the discovery by 
Braid, of Manchester, that the theory of a magnetic 
fluid was incorrect. Braid, who renamed the process 
“hypnotism,” discovered that the sleep could be in- 
duced in a subject by compelling him to stare fixedly 
at a mirror or other bright object. He also found 
that some patients were able, in the hypnotic state, to 
tell the shape of articles held half an inch from the 
skin above the crown of the head, at the back of the 
neck, and over other portions of the body, thus demon- 
strating the existence of certain accessory sense-powers 
that could be evoked under abnormal conditions. 

There is little doubt that but for one thing hypno- 
tism would have come into general use for the per- 
formance of surgical operations. That thing was the 
discovery of the anesthetic qualities of chloroform by 
Doctor Simpson, of Edinburgh, in 1848, and of ether 
by Morton and Jackson, in America, which relegated 
hypnotism to the background. 

The next important investigator of hypnotism was 
Liébert, who confirmed Braid’s discoveries in 1866 and 
was the founder of the Nancy school. The workers 
and investigators at Nancy (France), chief among 
whom is the illustrious Bernheim, discovered that the 
hypnotic sleep could be induced by suggestion in 
normal individuals. Opposed to the Nancy school 
was that founded by Charcot at the Salpétri¢re in 
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golden key that unlocks the secret chambers of the 
soul, 

To turn for a while from the small company of 
scientific investigators to the great army of untrained 
enthusiasts, it would be as well to trace the history 
of the modern spiritualistic movement. This began, 
as is generally known, with the rappings associated 
with the Fox sisters at Hydesville, New York, in 1848, 
and spread with rapidity throughout the United States 
and Europe. About the same time a certain Andrew 
Jackson Davis made the discovery that he could yo 
into a “trance” under hypnosis, in which condition 
he was apparently controlled by a_ personality of 
marked intellectual attainments which spoke through 
him. A volume containing these utterances was pub- 
lished: it was entitled The Principles of Nature, Her 
Divine Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind, and pro- 
fessed to expound the physical, chemical, and vital 
phenomena of the universe. The prediction of a new 
planet, verified soon afterward by the discovery of 
Neptune, gave the author some reputation. When 
spiritualism began to be discredited, Davis was gen- 
erally regarded as an impostor; but it can be predicated 
now that his was a case of secondary personality, 
similar to that recorded recently by Doctor Flournoy 
of Miss Héléne Smith, of Geneva, Switzerland, who 
would describe her visits to the planet Mars and actu- 
ally invented a Martian alphabet and a language 
which was found, upon scrutiny, to have its roots 
in Miss Smith’s native French. This trance-imper- 
sonalization is one example of the numerous spiritual- 
istic phenomena which have been found to be neither 
supernatural nor fraudulent, but explicable upon a 
pathological basis. 

Soon afterward the spiritistic movement acquired 
considerable impetus through the publication of a 
work by Doctor Dexter, of New York, and Judge 
Edmonds, of the Supreme Court of New York State. 
By this time public attention had been drawn through- 
cut the entire civilized world to the fact that almost 











































































any assemblage of people taken haphazard can, by 
sitting round a table with their hands resting upon 
it in contact, cause it to tilt in intelligent response 
to questions and to spell out words according to a 
code arranged. This, the earliest form of phenomena 
noted, has never been intelligibly explained, the 
spiritistic hypothesis being only a little more absurd 
in appearance than that which will be offered in a 

















David Douglas Home, the most famous of Ameri- 
can “mediums,” whose feats astonished Europe 
in the Sixties 


From a wood-cut published in “ Harper’s Weekly ” for 
September 12, 1857 


subsequent part of this article. Another earnest in- 
vestigator was William Stainton Moses, a clergyman. 
in the English Established Church, who, becoming in- 
terested in spiritualism in 1872, found that he pos- 
sessed “ mediumistie” powers. He fought against 
them for a long time, but finally accepted the spirit- 
ualistic faith and abandoned the Church. He records 
phenomena of an extraordinary type, including the 
movement of physical objects without contact, the 
passing of a solid body through another solid—the 
spectacle of which by Professor Zillner, of Germany, 
caused him to originate the famous explanatory hy- 
pothesis of a “ four-dimensional ” world—and auto- 
matic handwriting from departed persons. But Mr. 
Moses resented scientifie investigation, which he con- 
sidered a reflection upon his personal honesty, and, 
though there is no reason for doubting his integrity, 
the subsequent discoveries in the realms of psychology 
and secondary personality are sufficient to supply in- 
terpretations of the phenomena he writes of upon a 
non-supernatural basis. Perhaps the most remarkable 
“medium” was David D. Home, who created an 
enormous sensation throughout America and Europe. 
Among other accomplishments, he claimed the ability 
to elongate his stature; and two English witnesses, 
who, being noblemen, must be presumed to be truth- 
ful, declared that they saw him float out of a window 
seventy feet above the ground in broad daylight and 
float in through another, whose opening was less than 
two feet in height. He was expelled from Rome as a 
sorcerer. 

The rapid increase in the number of fraudulent 
“mediums,” and the scandals occasioned by their 
continual exposure, soon began to cast discredit upon 
the spiritualist movement, and by the beginning of 
the ninth decade of the last century it had become in 
the main disregarded except among the credulous— 
a process which was probably accelerated by the ex- 
posure of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, who had es- 
tablished the Theosophical Society in New York in 
1875 and claimed to perform miracles through the 
medium of esoteric knowledge. From this position of 
degradation the spiritistic movement was destined to 
advance once more to honor, but along different lines. 

Before closing this part of the narrative, however, 
some mention must be made of the remarkable experi- 
ences of Sir William Crookes. One swallow does not 
make a summer, and one series of experiments that 
cannot be repeated may not be considered as establish- 
ing irrefutable proof. It is conceivable that Sir Will- 
iam Crookes, in publishing his accourt, was insane, 
or under a hallucination, or engaged in some plot to 
delude the public to further some secret ends—con- 
ceivable, that is, from the view-point of impartial and 
impersonal investigation, though not from that of 
ordinary intelligence. Sir William Crookes, who is 
one of the most famous scientists in Europe—the 
discoverer of thallium, inventor of the radiometer and 
the Crookes tube, and an ex-president of the august 
and ancient Royal Society—took up the investigation 
of spiritualism about the year 1871, with the deter- 
mination to reduce its claims to scientific investiga- 
tion. After some astonishing results, which seemed 
to counteract the laws of physics and dynamics, had 
been obtained and. seientifically demonstrated, Sir 
William Crookes entered upon a three years’ series 
of experiments with a young lady named Florence 
Cook, who claimed to be on terms of intimacy with 
the ghost of a woman known during her life as Annie 
Morgan, but now calling herself Katie King. Here 
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follows a passage from Sir William Crookes’ narrative: 

“On March 12th, during a seance here, after Katie 
had been walking amongst us and talking for some 
time, she retreated behind the curtain which sepa- 
rated my laboratory, where the company was sitting, 
from my library, which did temporary duty as a 
cabinet. In a minute she came to the curtain and 
called me to her, saying, ‘Come into the room and 
lift my medium’s head up; she has slipped down.’ 
Katie was then standing before me, clothed in her 
usual white robes and turban head-dress. I immedi- 
ately walked into the library up to Miss Cook, Katie 
stepping aside to allow me to pass. I found Miss 
Cook had slipped partially off the sofa, and her head 
was hanging in a very awkward position. I lifted 
her on to the sofa, and in so doing had satisfactory 
evidence that Miss Cook was not attired in the 
“ Katie” costume, but had on her ordinary black 
velvet dress and was in a deep trance. Not more than 
three seconds elapsed between my seeing the white- 
robed Katie standing before me and my raising Miss 
Cook on to the sofa from the position into which she 
had fallen. ... 

“T pass on to a seance held last night at Hackney. 
Katie never appeared to greater perfection, and for 
nearly two hours she walked about the room con- 
versing familiarly with those present. On several oc- 
casions she took my arm when walking, and the im- 
pression conveyed to my mind that it was a living 
woman by my side instead of a visitor from the other 
world was so strong that the temptation to repeat a 
recent celebrated experiment became almost irresistible. 

* Finding, however, that if I had not a spirit I had 
at all events a lady close to me, I asked her permission 
to clasp her in my arms, so as to be able to verify the 
interesting observations which a bold experimentalist 
has recently somewhat verbosely recorded. Permission 
was graciously given, and I accordingly did—well, as 
any gentleman would do under the circumstances.” 

Katie then took Sir William Crookes into Miss 
Cook’s room. 

“ Raising the lamp,” he continues, “I looked around 
and saw Katie standing close behind Miss Cook. She 
was robed in flowing white drapery as we had pre- 
viously seen her during the seance. Holding one of 
Miss Cook’s hands in mine and still kneeling, I passed 
the lamp up and down so as to illuminate Katie’s 
whole figure, and satisfy myself thoroughly that I 
was really looking at the veritable Katie whom I had 
clasped in my arms a few minutes before and not 
at the phantasm of a disordered brain. She did not 
speak, but moved her head and smiled in recognition.” 

Many flash-light photographs were taken of Katie, 
and it was observed that she differed materially from 
Miss Cook in features, complexion, height, rate of 
pulse, etc. These experiments were continued over 
a period of three years, after which Katie King bade 
Sir William Crookes a final farewell with much 
ceremony. 

The first conclusion that the reader would draw 
from the reading of this account would be that “ Katie 
King” was, in truth, an accomplice introduced sur- 
reptitiously into the seance-room by Miss Cook the 
medium. But there is a hindrance to the acceptance 
of this proposition. Practically all these experiments 
were made in Sir William Crookes’ own house, the 
doors being locked; while Miss Cook, who was under 
constant surveillance, arrived with no “ properties ” 
except such as could be contained in a hand-bag- 

Did “ Katie King” arrive concealed in Miss Cook’s 
hand-bag? If we reject the spiritistic hypothesis and 


might be imposed upon her, would bear the strictest 
scrutiny, would be willing to be searched at any time, 
either before or after a seance, and would meet with 
even better success in my own house than at that 
of her parents, knowing that she visited me with 
the express object of submitting to strict scientific 
tests—to imagine, I say, the Katie King of the last 
three years to be the result of imposture, does more 
violence to one’s reason and common sense than to 
believe her to be what she herself affirms.” 

In passing, it may be observed that similar phe- 
nomena were noted two or three years ago in Algeria 
by Professor Richet. In spite of the investigations 
ot Crookes, however, belief and interest in spiritistic 
phenomena continued to languish until the work of 
the English Society for Psychical Research put the 
matter on a new basis. 

The Society for Psychical Research was formed in 
London in the year 1882 to make “an organized and 
systematic attempt to investigate that large group 
of. debatable phenomena designated by such terms as 
mesmeric, psychical, and _ spiritualistic.’ A vast 
amount of evidence was collected by six committees, 
most notably a census of seventeen thousand hallu- 
cinations, from which the committee in charge de- 
duced that between the death of a person .and the 
simultaneous apparition of that person to another 
in a distant spot some connection existed. In 1895 
an American branch was established, and notable 
investigations were carried on by Richard Hodgson 
and Dr. James Hyslop through the mediumship of 
Mrs. Leonora Piper, of Boston. During the entrance- 
ments of this medium, written communications were 
obtained, through her hand, from persons purporting 
to be deceased acquaintances of the investigators, 
and these were of such a nature as to leave only 
two possible explanations — actual communication 
from departed spirits and telepathy of an almost 
limitless ability. In an article which appeared in 
the issue of HARPER’s MAGAZINE for June, 1900, Doc- 
tor Hyslop wrote: 

* Against the hypothesis of telepathy also are both 
the false and the indeterminate incidents. A power 
so large and discriminative as telepathy must be, in 
order to account for the successes, ought not to get 
incidents wholly false....A power that can reach 
out into the world and defy all limitations of space 
and time in the access of the most complex incidents 
ought not to stumble at some little facts in the mind 
of the sitter.... 

“There is still another very important fact against 
the telepathic and in favor of the spiritistic theory. 
It is the dramatic play of personality. I can give 
no adequate conception of this without detailed quota- 
tions from the records. But I may briefly indicate 
its general nature. It represents the various inter- 
locutions, remarks, explanations, suggestions, ete., di- 
rected now to the sitter on this side, and now to the 
‘communicator’ on the ‘other side, precisely as 
we should expect to see in the management of a com- 
plex affair by a number of real persons co-operating 
in the effort to attain a common end. Conversation 
purporting to go on with the ‘communicator’ and 
representing the various procedure necessary in ex- 
plaining the process of communication and the condi- 
tions of its success is very frequent.” 

Among the latest investigators is Sir Oliver Lodge, 
whose conclusions are almost identical with those of 
Doctor Hyslop. 

Mention should be made here of the fact that the 
Seybert Commission, which was appointed by the 












































Alleged spirit photographs by Rockwood and Mumler. Judge Edmonds, of the 
Supreme Court of New York State, testified to the authenticity of Mumler’s work 
From wood-cuts published in “ Harper’s Weekly’’ for May 8, 1869 


decide furthermore that Sir William Crookes. could 
not afford without justification to jeopardize his posi- 
tion of weighty authority and universal regard, the 
hand-bag theory would seem the most acceptable. 
Here is Sir William Crookes’ summary of the affair: 

“To imagine that an innocent schoolgirl of fifteen 
would be able to conceive and then successfully carry 
out for three years so gigantic an imposture as this, 
and in that time would submit to any test which 
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University of Pennsylvania, in accordance with the 
terms governing a bequest from one Henry Seybert, 
to investigate the alleged phenomena of spiritualism, 
issued a report in 1887 which denied the genuineness 
of any which they had witnessed. But the negative 
character of such a report can hardly outweigh the 
positive evidence adduced by the members of the 
Society for Psychical Research. 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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HE mails bring me many interesting 
letters, and now and then a re- 
) markable one. I save the remark- 
able ones, and shall by and by dis- 
tribute them through my Auto- 
biography, in order that my far-off 
future readers may have a chance 
to enjoy them as much as I have 
enjoyed them myself. I have now 
received a remarkable one from Holland which I want 
to share with the public at once; I cannot bring my- 
self to inter it for years in the cold-storage vault 
with those others. In the storage vault are a number 
of letters from foreigners—letters remarkable only or 
mainly for their quaint and comic and startling Eng- 
lish; but while the present one blazes with those 
merits it possesses others besides, as the reader will 
presently admit. It is from a born humorist, and his 
humor is so natural to him that not even the stubborn 
plate-mail of his book-acquired English is able to keep 
it in; it breaks its way out, and flashes through the 
chinks. He is so hampered by his imperfect speech- 
vehicle that he seldom succeeds in saying exactly what 
he is trying to say, but no matter, he always says his 
say felicitously, always quaintly and deliciously, and 
often brilliantly; and to be brilliant in a tongue not 
one’s own is a rare feat indeed. We hear of it some- 
times, but we don’t personally encounter it. I think 
his English is perfectly charming, and I perceive that 
the personality back of it is charming too. 

It appears that his “ bundle” (his book of humorous 
matter) fails of a market in Holland. Let him turn it 
into English—doing the translating with his own hand 
and allowing no one to mar it with corrections—and 
give it a trial and chance the result. I mean a free, un- 
labored, offhand translation, with no scrapings and 
filings and polishings, and other strivings after perfec- 
tion. I think humor-lovers would enjoy the book and 
like the author. 

Observe what Irwin has done with his delightful 
Japanese schoolboy. ‘That schoolboy’s English is manu- 
factured, yet how forceful it is, how hard it hits, how 
straight to its mark it goes. And all so innocently 
unconscious — apparently —of the havoe it is dis- 
tributing, under the gentle protection of the broken 
speech. Mr. Bausch’s broken speech could be effective, 
too, I think. Here is his letter: 
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Most honourated and venerated Sir. 

It will probably wunder you very much to receive 
from a Netherlander a letter that is written in so bad 
English as this and only the circumstance that I am 
in reality not a true Netherlander, but that the blood 
of about the half of the European nations streams pure 
through my veins, may be able to explain somewhat 
this in each other case completely incomprehensible, 
few recommandable and totally unnational absence of 
knowledge of languages. 

Nevertheless I have done all that is possible to make 
this letter as good as I might. When* I had been a 
true, pure Netherlander, then should I have succeeded 
without daught in so brilliant manner, that after years 
this letter should be considered by the linguists of 
your country as the most trusted source for the 
knowledge of your language, like she was in this time, 
but yet, now it is I, who has reached with my lessons 
in languages only this result that I am able to make 
myself ridiculous in three different languages for three 
different strangers—what a true Netherlander never 
ean happen of course!—who has written the letter, I 
fear the result will be somewhat less favorable. 

I hope however that it will be you possible to con- 
ceive something about it and I do an appeal on your 
kindness and concurrence on this regard. But might it 
happen, in spite of all this consecration as well from 
your as from my side, that my presentiment appeared 
to be juste, and that you meand after conscientious 
study, that this letter looks more a composition in a 
by me for this occasion with purpose discovered dead 
language, or in a hitherto unknown dialect of the 
Esperanto or Volapiick, so hope I nevertheless that you 
will not deprive me from the glory which me belongs 
therefore and that, when you despatches this letter 
to the conductor of the rubric “ Informations about the 
present abode of dead languages,” or to them of the 
rubrie “Observation of the natural growing crooked 
of artificial languages” of one of your local news- 
papers, my name will remain married with this work, 
so that I acquire always something with this letter. 

And now the proper reason for this letter. 

. I ought to say that this is in reality a somewhat 
difficult question. I avow openhearted that I would 
have preferred to avoid this point, safe then in a note, 
placed at the underend of this letter, which should 
then have treated about all sorts of interesting ques- 
tions, which had nothing to do with the affair self, but 
the fear that perhaps you will read only the half of 
this letter brought me back of this purpose and does 
me give the explaining of the question. You will also, 
even when you throw away this letter on the half, 
have read and have consented or refused the half of 
what I have to write and to ask to you. In both cases 
is the half of that what I wish to beg you me also 
allowed at least not refused; I hasard also nothing, 
gain always somewhat and beg you also frankly: will 
you be so kind to write a preface for my first bundle 
of sketches? 

That is a very strange demand indeed! will you 
probably remark. For how can I write a preface for 
a book that I not have read and for a man that I 
never have seen? 

I approve that this ask, when you put it indeed, 
would have some good reason under some cireum- 
stances, but yet, now the affair for what I ask you a 
reccommandation is only a book and not a new mark 
of sausages, safety matches, and automatic self- 
slaughter machine or something of this art, has this 
ask this reason not at all. 

* German for #f.—M. T. 


By Mark Twain 


Why should it be necessary to know and to answer 
for the contents of a book, before one could recommand 
it? Have you then ever caused yourself an inflamma- 
tion of your entrails by the reading of a book, like 
that can happen you with sausages? Did you then 
seen your children descends in the grave, the one after 
the other, like the guarantated safety matches had 
caused without doubt, because you had given them a 
book? From such things has nobody even heard, is 
not it? ‘ 

And then besides: since what time makes one name 
as author, artist or actor by his works? That hap- 
pens certainly never, is not it? That is certainly con- 
trary to the usance and good manners, is not it? 
That would certainly be a divergence of the good old 
customs that never would be approved by the public 
and with which one who tried to introduce it would 
provoke the people and excite his hate and rage! 

And how good has the existing customs not worked 
till to-day! How many statesmen who had else been 
delivered to the oblivion, do not thank their glory and 
their statue to the circumstance that their wife could 
not endure their company and trickled away? How 
many singers, actors ete. are not very known, even 
famous, and have yet done in the service of their art 
nothing more than to wrench themselves the ancle, to 
lose their diamonds or to be arrested, all this with 
more sensibility than they ever had reached in their 
art! I myself know somebody, from a kind that you 
surely know also, who is praised by everybody and 
who are attributed all the virtues and endowments 
which are imaginable, only on account of the good 
case he has known to acquire a little belly*~ ( Bauch- 
chen) like we call that. 

“From him have I the best hopes,” says one in 
society’s, when the happy owner of this belly goes 
away. “That is a worthy man! One who has endow- 
ments! One who will bring it far!” 

And all they who speaks with so much appraising 
about this man, look with admiration to this remark- 
able, prosperitous belly, when they speak also, come 
under the influence of this strong argument for his 
good qualities and speaking from the man, they at- 
tribute him unconscious all that they admire with so 
much inthusiasm in his belly. And is this not an 
irreproachable beautiful manner to acquire the esteem 
and admiration of his countrymen? 

No, most honourated Sir, I have the unshaken con- 
viction that you will not maintain this argument of 
ignorance with my work, but that on the contrary it 
will be you a pleasure to acquire the admiration and 
the agreement of the whole civilised world by the 
writing of a beautiful thorough preface, which has 
nothing to do with my book. 

And what a beautiful task is such a preface for 
the rest! What a large field for all sorts of interest- 
ing contemplations offers she you! It has striked me, 
that since the author of this bundle conceived the proj- 
ect for it, the statistics indicate a notable diminution 
of crimes against the laws on the shoe of the beasts 
for draught can you say per exempel, criticising the 
affair of a large economic point of view. Farther, re- 
turning to subjects of more local nature, you can 
remark that since the publishing of this work was 
resolved, the paving-stones of your domiciliary town 
are used Jess more on the outside and much more on 
the foot which is resting on the earth, so that the 
publishing -of a work like this signifies for penurious 
communities a notable sparing in the expenses for the 
pavement and all such things more which you can say 
much more nice, juste, and with more penetration than 
they are here written, of course. 

But why does that man not ask such a preface to a 
well-known humorist of his own country? Is that 
not somewhat suspected?, will you possibly remark to 
yourself. 

Most honourated and venerated Sir, I avow open- 
hearted that I annulate the whole admiration which I 
ever have showed for your logical power, your 
sagacity, your spirited look on all problems which are 
possible and that I retract all the declarations which 
1 ever have done about this, when you put this ask 
indeed. 

For what should I beginn with such a preface that 
better could be calculated a funeral sermon? 

Supposed that Netherland possesed a humorist, 
supposed even a well-known humorist, stronger: sup- 
posed that you yourself were a Netherlandth humorist, 
do you mean that I should venture to appear with a 
preface of you? I should not dare it when my life 
were me precious! I should admirate you in this case 
as much as I do it now, yes perhaps still more! For 
I should think: such a bad fate has the poor man not 
deserved! And I should regret at most that your were 
not born under more gracefull circumstances: that 
you were not a native of Greenland, not a citizen of 
the Nord Pole, not a man of Mars (the planet), but 
above all: that you were not an American. 

And this cannot wunder you indeed! For it is you 
known of course, how much admiration my country- 
men cherisch for all the races, nations and peoples 
which I have enumerated and above all: how much 
admiration they cherisch for your countrymen. 

Coming from your independent America, where 
narrow-mindednesses like these are unknown of course, 
you must have been striked double so strong on your 
travels through our country—you rambles it all sides 
and knows all his corners is not it? An American who 
does not run through our country is not a true Ameri- 
can, as we learn on the school!—by the great predilec- 
tion for all that is from you and your countrymen you 
saw here. 

Or do not you know more with what a surprise each 
Netherlander used to listen, when you speaking about 
the beautiful things that you had seen on your travels, 
told him somewhat from the curiosities of his own 
country, from which he never had heard till this day. 
In your own country is that quite otherwise of course. 

* German pun on his own name. 
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Your countrymen travel in the foreign only then, when 
they know their own country as good as their own 
house, but here is this just the contrary and does not 
exist anybody who knows exactely what there is to be 
seen in his native country. And stronger and stronger: 
when one says that it has indeed somewhat that is 
remarkable, they do not believe it at once, safe when 
it is an American who says that, for in this case is it 
the truth, of course! 

And do you mean that I should dare to appear 
with a preface of a countryman under such circum- 
stances? Sir, I do not think about it! Even when 
[if] I could obtain for my bundle a preface from the 
most orthodex and old fashioned clergyman which 
Netherland possesses then should I not yet think about 
it, though this is the best recommandation for all 
kinds of things that can be haved by us! 

No most honourated Sir, only with a preface of you 
ean I reach my aim. <A recommandation of you, « 
humorist, the most famous humorist of your country, 
the most famous humorist of America and my success 
is certain! When I can show to an editor this, then 
undoubted is my bundle printed. Without my 
sketches, that is possible. But may hap are these 
then printed on the coverside (Umschlag), when no 
advertisements are received and when the editor is a 
generous man. Or possibly does he place them on 
loose papers between the pages of your preface, in 
variation with the announcements and with the inten- 
tion to make the reading of these a few less monoto- 
nous. But in each case is the aim reached. 

And should you refuse to grant your support there- 
fore? Most honourated Sir, [ cannot believe that. I 
do an appeal on your kindness! Your dollarkings sus- 
tain our painters for buying their pictures, from 
which they else never were delivered and even in a 
much greater quantity than ever has been painted by 
them and do you like to stay behind your countrymen? 

No most honeurated Sir, you will not do that! I 
am sure about that! But it will be you an honour to 
make possible by your powerful support the edition of 
a book that else by no one of my countrymen would be 
desired, by no body would be bought and that no one 
on earth would have costed a moment of joy. 

Have I gained the pleading? 


Ah! It is true! I have forgotten something! You 
know literal nothing about my person! But what 


ean I say you that is able to awake faith and confi- 
dence? When [I tell you pretty things from myself, 
then do you think: the man lies of course! and I do 
not obtain my preface. When I confess gn the other 
hand honestly my bad deeds and qualities, then do you 
think: I have immediately thought that there was 
something wrong with this man and who knows what 
he yet keeps back. And I do not obtain my preface 
not at all. 

Nevertheless I do not like to say no anything and in 
order to show you that my will is good, I communi- 
cate you, that my length is 1.61 meter, my complexion 
is black, eyes blue, hairs flaxen, and I bear a beard. 
Nose common, ears common, mouth common, one fore- 
tooth fails. Bears black dress of dubious stuff, black 
hat, marked C. W., white nether garments, marked 
J.A.B., C.B., and P.B., save the collar which is dirty 
and the pocked handkerchief which is marked K.S.D. 
Boots black, weared off and in a great time not 
polished. Has in his pockets a pipe, a notebook with- 
out leafs, an ivory haft of an Indian sword and pre- 
sumptively his neck-cloth. 

It is not much like, you see, but I do not know more 
that is guarantated sure. It is the description that 
the police gave of me eight years ago, when I had gone 
away on a New Years evening to gratulate an old 
friend but had stand away about twenty-four hours, 
because a dried ditch, the place where I had seen him 
the last time, was freezed now and I not had could 
understand in what manner such an important mutua- 
tion can happen in the two or three month that had 
passed since. 

And might you find that all this is not sufficient to 
trust me in the affair from which is the question, then, 
most honourated Sir offer I docily my good name and 
beg you to agree me that what I ask you for, disdain; 
I am with joy well pleased therewith. 

Receive in each case the declaration of my most 
respectful sentiments and admiration 

Your dediated reader 
PIETER BAUSCH, 
(nom de plume “ Peer Borrser.”’ 

. 

P.S. When, perhaps you have to make a present of 
some weared off or superfluous humours, I recommend 
myself politely for sending. 

P.S. My wife who had read this letter, says that you 
will problably send me a physician and not a preface 
and that you will believe that all this is foolishness. 
And your preface would help us so good through the 
winter, she says. I have answered her of course that 
this physician, when [if] he came soon, still could 
draw me a bad tooth, for though there is something 
in her words that is just, the prosperity and peace 
of our home forbid me to avow this. Nevertheless I 
will not wholly neglect her observation, and declare 
also that all I have written here is deep earnest, 
especially that what belongs the preface. Farther that 
it would be very kind from you were so oflicious and 
that his preface when [if] you came to day or to 
morrow in the neighbourhood of our house threatens 
you with the grateful cries of a whole family. We do 
not have children, so that you will be obliged to re- 
nounce of their voice, at our regret, but the parents 
have very good lungs on the other hand. 

That is it almost what my wife said, but translated 
hy me in pathetic stile and therewith does she have her 
will too. 

9 Dee. 708. 

Amsterdam, 

Vrolikstraat 333 
Holland. 





FROM LONDON TO BROADWAY 


THE MOST RECENT DRAMATIC RECRUIT FROM FE AND TO APPEAR IN NEW YORK IS MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER, AT PRESENT LEADING WOMAN TO MR. GILLETTE, 
IN BERNSTEIN’S “ SAMSON,” i AT THE CRI N THEATRE, MISS COLLIER, PRIOR TO HER NEW YORK ENGAGEMEN WAS LEADING WOMAN FOR 
BEERBOHM TREE, AT “ HIS MAJESTY’S,” LONDON, .' SEASON SHE WILL BE “STARRED” BY MR. FROHMAN IN BERNSTELN’S LATEST PLAY, “ ISRAEL 























T has become the fashion to throw 
stones at rich old Trinity. Poets, 
preachers, pamphleteers, cartoonists, 
legislators, magazine writers, picture 
YZ the ancient church corporation as a 
Ben cold, cynical monster of greed, 
2) wringing millions of dollars out of 


se 
(Gy 
ens SRG the oppressed poor who live in. its 
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rotting, rotten and disease-breeding 


tenements, and using the ill-gotten gains to enrich cer- 
tain officials whose identity is hidden in a cloud of mys- 
tery. Religion, they say, is forgotten, and individuals 
unnamed are plundering the rich parish in secret. 

Is there another side to the story? Can there be 
another side? Is it possible that the rector, wardens, 
and vestrymen of Trinity Church—for thus the offi- 
cers of the corporation are constituted—is it possible 
that these men are not, after all, a band of ruthless 
robbers? Individually their characters and careers 
stand among the best in the community. Is it possible 
that collectively they are not a pirate crew? Nothing 
could be more fascinating than to find true answers 
to these questions. It was for this purpose that the 
writer began an inquiry a few weeks ago. The re- 
sults will be found on these pages—not as a justifica- 
tion or even an apology for Trinity, but as the answer 
of the officials of Trinity Church to the accusations 
launched at them. It will be seen that they are break- 
ing away from the old tradition of silence which has 
for more than a century governed the corporation in 
its dealings with the public. It is true that many of 
the older and more conservative members of the vestry 
still believe that Trinity’s business is no affair of the 
public—which belief under a strictly legal interpreta- 
tion seems to be correct—-but the younger members of 
the governing body recognize that the public has a 
right to certain information, even though the charter 
of Trinity corporation does not require that it be 
furnished; that the community has a right to cer- 
tain knowledge about those who live in it, whether 
individuals or corporate persons. 

It would be a most interesting study in psychology 
to review the history of the periodic attacks that have 
been made upon Trinity since her property began to 
acquire great value, say eighty years ago. Since that 
time no generation has passed without witnessing a 
furious onslaught upon the corporation. There is 
room here to quote only briefly from a pamphlet writ- 
ten by the rector of Trinity, the Rev. Dr. William 
Berrian, in 1856, when a strong and concerted attack 
was in progress. 

“ Dr. Berrian’s words describe exactly the situation 
to-day,” said the present rector of Trinity to the 
writer. I quote a few paragraphs: 


“FACTS AGAINST FANCY 

“There are occasions when, in the proud conscious- 
ness of having acted rightly, we are, nevertheless, 
accused unjustly, that we are restrained by a sense 
of self-respect from answering the charges, and would 
rather suffer in silence than subject ourselves to fresh 
humiliation. This is especially so in the case of indi- 
viduals with noble minds. It is so, in a degree, like- 
wise, with public men, who have no private aims, and 
are laboring solely for the good of others. 

“Such is, precisely, the situation of Trinity Church. 
She has gone on from generation to generation with 

















St. John’s Chapel, which escaped demoli- 
tion, but raised a whirlwind of indignation 


the steady aim and constant desire of doing all the 
good in her power, without regard to the ingratitude 
for her favors, or the injustice and violence of popular 
clamor, and so, I think, she would proceed for the 
time to come, were it not abundantly manifest that 
there is a concert of action and a combination of all 
elements against her, which, by means of gross mis- 
representation and unworthy disparagement, are in- 


By William Inglis 





tended to cripple and 
destroy her, and which, 
I trust in God, may be 
signally defeated. 

“Tt would be a curi- 
ous thing if all the 
secret motives could be 
analyzed and detected, 
which unite men of such 
different minds so 
heterogeneously in this 
strange combination 
against Trinity Church. 
Political and religious 
prejudice, restless agi- 
tation, unbridled cupid- 
ity, the jealousy of 
wealth and influence 
in all their forms, how- 
ever .beneficently and 
usefully employed, are 
enough to account for 
the eager activity of 
worldly men in this un- 
worthy pursuit. But 
disappointment with 
others, in the unreason- 
able expectations of the 
bounty of Trinity 
Church, which, in many 
cases, it was out of her 
power to gratify; the 
neglect of visionary 
schemes for enlarging 
her usefulness, which 
practical men, on the 
bare suggestion of 
them, could not always 
see fit to carry out; 
and, above all, the root 
of bitterness in the 
entertainment of sound 
church principles, and 
the manful maintenance 
of them at all times, 
through good and evil 
report—these are the 
faults which, on the 
part of some, can never 
be forgotten, and of 
others, never forgiven. 
Down with her, down 
with her, even to the 
ground, ‘by law’ if 
they can, and ‘ without 
Jaw’ if they cannot. 

“Tt is not my design, 
































in the statement which 
I am about to make, to 
notice the legal or po- 
litical questions in re- 
lation to the title of 
Trinity Church. These 
have been so often determined and settled in all their 
aspects, by the opinions of the Chancellor, the con- 
clusions of the Land Commissioners, the decisions of 
the inferior courts, the higher courts, and the court 
of final appeal, as to make it a matter of wonder that 
credulity should still be as blindfold, and agitation as 
restless, as if no decisions in the case had ever been 
made. 

“T intend merely to meet the more common objec- 
tions and popular errors which so generally prevail 
in regard to the wealth, the duties, the failings of 
Trinity Church, and to discuss them with temper, 
eandor, and truth. Among the most conspicuous of 
these errors is the exaggerated notion, which is 
almost universally entertained, of the enormous and 
unbounded wealth of this great corporation. It is the 
theme of the press, the subject of legislative inquiry, 
the longing of avarice, the temptation to rapacity, the 
excuse for sacrilege. It is a fruitful topic, which may 
be treated in a variety of ways, but, in almost all 
cases, however, to answer one common end. In some 
it is done thoughtlessly, in ignorance and delusion; 
in others, with wilfulness and malice, and the most 
pernicious intent. It is surprising, nevertheless, to 
behold occasionally, intelligent, conscientious, and de- 
vout men adopting this popular error without exami- 
nation, and giving currency to it with all the ex- 
travagance and absurdity of popular belief.” 

The recent charges against Trinity may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. That the corporation collects every year a vast 
revenue which is disposed of secretly by its officers in 
a manner which they will not or dare not disclose. 

2. That much of this revenue is derived from rents 
collected from poor tenants who live in wretched, 
sodden, hideously unhealthy, rotten tenements. 

3. That Trinity is abandoning the parish of old St. 
John’s Chapel, in Varick Street for reasons that are 
sordid and a disgrace to a religious corporation. 

The situation has been epitomized, not without 
vehemence, by Richard Watson Gilder, in verse which 
has obtained wide circulation. He writes: 


“Guardians of a holy trust 

Who, in your rotting tenements, 
Housed the people, till the offence 
Rose to the Heaven of the Just— 
Guardians of an ancient trust 
Who, lately, from’ these little ones 
Dashed the cup of water: now 
Bind new laurels to your brow, 
Fling to earth these sacred stones, 
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’ This cartoon, with the title “‘Holy Trinity,” was 
published as a double page in Puck on January 9th 


Give the altar to the dust! 

Here the poor and friendless come— 
Desolate the templed home 

Of the friendless and the poor, 

That your laurels may be sure! 
Here beside the frowning walls 
Where no more the wood-bird calls, 
Where once the little children played, 
Whose paradise ye have betrayed, 
Here let the temple low be laid, 
Here bring the altar to the dust— 
Guardians of a holy trust!” 


In a letter written by Seth Low and published in the 
newspapers we read: 

“Trinity’s proposed abandonment of St. John’s 
seems to indicate that it is entirely unaware of 
the change of public sentiment as to open spaces in 
the city which the last few decades have wrought. If 
I interpret the public sentiment of New York City 
correctly—and no one will deny that I have had 
many opportunities for forming a correct judgment 
aa it—Trinity parish cannot remove its work from 

John’s, and destroy the old’ building, without in- 
pends the condemnation of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those who cherish that sort of idealism for the 
city. 

“That it.should even contemplate it makes many 
of us ask whether the office buildings that surround 
Trinity’ Church have not affected the church more 
than the church has affected the offices.” 

The present rector of Trinity parish is the Rev. Dr. 
William Thomas Manning, who was until recently in 
charge of St. Agnes’, Chapel in West Ninety-first 
Street. He has accomplished a great work in the 
building up of that charge, and he is as noted for 
piety and humanity as for administrative ability. 

“The clamor against Trinity is unjust,” said Doctor 
Manning to me. “It springs in part from malice and 
in large part from ignorance of the facts, and in the 
end it will come to nothing. The wardens and vestry- 
men who administer the business affairs of Trinity are 
honest, capable men, earnestly striving to serve God and 
the people not only of this great parish, but of the en- 
tire community. It is true that they are conservative, 
that the vestry does not adopt every plan put forward 
by volunteers in various quarters; but it is also true 
that these officers of Trinity give their services gratis 
in the administration of the business of the church; 
that they treat the tenants of Trinity with kindness 
and consideration, and are anxious to do everything 
in their power to improve the condition of the 








dwelling-house property owned by the parish. Many 
of the charges that have been made are false and 
malicious, as any fair-minded man can learn by 


inspecting the property. 

“ My own position in the matter is simply this—that 
if there is anything wrong in the tenements owned by 
Trinity, it should and must be made right as speedily. 
as possible. I find the vestry unanimous in their sup- 
port of this view. The vestry feel the keenest in- 
terest in this matter of the betterment of our property, 
and feel about this part of eur work as I do myself, 
that it is one of the most sacred and vital obligations 
resting upon us, : 

“As to the proposed closing of St. John’s Chapel, 
I wish to say with full knowledge of all the facts that 
the cost of maintaining this chapel on lines of regular 
parochial work ought to be saved to Trinity parish 
and applied in other church work, in which it would 
he much more effective. Absolutely nothing would be 
lost in combining the congregation of St. John’s with 
that at St. Luke’s, a few blocks away. 

“Tt has been asserted with great confidence that 
Bishop Potter, had he been living, would never have 
consented to any such plan for St. John’s. 

“We have recently found a letter from Bishop 
Potter, written in 1894, in which he gives his full 
consent not only to the change in the plan of work 
as now proposed, but also to the taking down of the 





“WHY ST. JOHN’S MUST BE CLOSED” 


Mr. Davenport thus pictured his conception of 
Trinity Church in the Evening Mail of January 20th 


building and the use of the site for other than 
religious purposes, which is not a part of our present 
plan. Bishop Potter's letter, which is in possession 
of the vestry, is a very interesting one in view of some 
of the public statements which recently have been 
made, It did not occur to him or any one else inter- 
ested in the matter that it would be any hardship for 
the congregation at St. John’s to combine with the 
congregation at St. Luke’s. Since the acquisition of 
St. Luke’s by this parish, St. John’s and St. Luke’s 
have always in large measure covered the same ground. 
The two congregations have always been under the 
care and direction of one viear. The curates who work 
at St. John’s sleep at St. John’s and take their meals 
at St. Luke’s. Sister Dorothy, who is on the staff of 
workers at St. John’s, lives at St. Luke’s. The two 
chapels have only one kindergarten, known and de- 
scribed in the Year-Book as St. John’s and St. Luke’s 
kindergarten. It is conducted at St. Luke’s, and has 
heen conducted there for years because it is far more 
within reach of the children of the two congregations 
than it would be at St. John’s. 

“In the Year-Book of the parish for 1893, the 
Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix, Reetor of Trinity Parish, wrote 
as follows: 

“*The old chureh of St. Luke’s, on Hudson Street, 
opposite Grove Street, came into the possession of 
Trinity corporation on December 1, 1892, on the open- 
ing of the new St. Luke’s, on 141st Street and Con- 
vent Avenue. It is now designated as St. Luke’s 
Chapel, and is under the special oversight of the Rev. 
Philip A. H. Brown, assistant minister in charge of 
St. Jolin’s Chapel. For the present and until the re- 
moval of St. John’s to a new site not far from that 
of St. Luke’s, this chureh will be maintained, with an 
adequate force of clergy and lay workers, as a 
part of the parish of Trinity Chureh. The work 


has gone on without interruption and with satisfactory 
results. 

“*The fields of St. John’s and St. Luke’s run into 
each other, and a new church with suitable buildings 
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will soon be erected to accommodate the united congre- 
gations.’ 

“There we have Doctor Dix’s opinion clearly favor- 
ing the combination. It was not then regarded as any 
hardship for the congregation of St. John’s to com- 
bine with the congregation of St. Luke’s, and it is 
not a hardship for these two congregations to combine 
now. A member of the present congregation at St. 
John’s who has been their chief spokesman during the 
recent agitation, and who appears as one of the plain- 
tiffs in the injunction proceedings against the rector, 
wardens, and vestrymen, states in a letter which is 
in our possession that on certain conditions (with 
which the vestry did not feel able to comply) the con- 
gregation of St. John’s are willing to go to St. Luke’s 
in a body. 

“The talk about Trinity parish abandoning the 
region in which St. John’s and St. Luke’s are situated 
is all nonsense. Our plan of work for the region 
is a threefold one: it includes a strong and effective 
parochial work carried on at St. Luke’s; special work 
among the Italians at another point within the dis- 
trict; and the carrying on of evangelical services, and 
certain branches of welfare work at St. John’s. 

“The Rev. William Wilkinson, who has been secured 
to take cliarge of this evangelistic work, is known 
throughout this country and in England for his special 
gifts in this field of service. The rearrangement of 
the work at St. John’s 
and St. Luke’s simply 
means that Trinity 
parish is adapting her 
methods of work to 
the conditions and 
needs of that region 
of the city as they at 
present exist.” 


Col. William Jay, 
the senior warden of 
Trinity and clerk of 
the vestry, takes a 
philosophical view of 
the present attack 


upon the institution. 

“It is disheartening 
to have to submit to so 
much unjust denuncia- 
tion,” said Colonel Jay; 
“or, rather, it would 
be disheartening to en- 
dure if we were not 
used to it. The truth 
is that Trinity suffers 
now, as it has long suf- 
fered, from the atten- 
tions of volunteer ad- 
visers who think they 
can manage the busi- 
ness of the church 
much better than its 
own officers. If we 
should try to follow 
the advice of all the 
men who offer it we 
should be worse off 
than the man and the 
boy and the donkey in 
the fable. Moreover, 
Trinity has the great 
misfortune ‘to possess 
valuable property, and 
every one with a pet 
scheme to advance 
thinks the corporation 
should give him a few 
thousands or hundreds 
of thousands to help 
the scheme along. 

“The appalling 
thing is that no one re- 
members, or if he re- 
members he wilfully 
ignores, the great good 
Trinity has done and 
is constantly doing with its revenue. The detractors 
of Trinity forget that Grace Church, Christ Church, 
St. George’s, St. Thomas’, and St. Michael’s were 
established by gifts from Trinity. They forget that 
for years Trinity has done most, if not all, of the 
work of the Protestant Church on Manhattan Island 
south of Fourteenth Street. The rich Protestant 
churches have moved uptown among rich people. We 
do their work. 

“ As for Trinity’s tenements, they are neither rotten 
nor breeding-grounds of disease, as any one can see 
by examining them. Some of the small houses are 
old-fashioned, each occupied originally by one family, 
but now occupied by two families or more. They be- 
long to the period when Greenwich village really was 
a village, and, of course, they are not like modern 
houses. But they are habitable and comfortable. Go 
and look at them. I ask you to note this significant 
fact: though all other landlords in New York have 
raised the rent again and again during the last 
ten years, Trinity -has not raised the rent in the last 
twenty years. The charge for rooms in the Greenwich 
village houses is the same now as it was twenty years 
ago. That doesn’t look as if Trinity were grinding 
dollars out of her tenants. 

“The allegations of mystery in the management of 
Trinity’s business, mystery as to the worth of its 
property, mystery as to the amount of its income, and 
mystery as to the way it is expended—all these have 
been met and refuted by the accounting published a 
fortnight ago. The report was being prepared for 
publication long before the present clamor was begun. 

“And that leaves us with only the matter of St. 
‘John’s Chapel to discuss. The steps proposed to be 
taken there were for the good of the church work. 
The root of the entire trouble lies in the fact that the 
vestry did not think it advisable to take the Rev. 
Mr. Gomph and his assistants into St. Luke’s with 
the congregation at St. John’s. Mr. Lewis W. Smith, 
of 31 Vandam Street, the spokesman for the congrega- 
tion, wrote me on December 18, 1908: 
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“*My DEAR Mr. JAY: 

“* Referring to the statement of Bishop Greer ap- 
pearing in to-day’s papers, I think it well that you 
should know that if the vestry would transfer Mr. 
Gomph with the congregation they would go in a body, 
and this has been the feeling from the beginning. The 
erection of new buildings will be no incentive to St. 
John’s people if they do not have their clergy whom 
they have learned to love. Never before has there 
been such harmony among the clergy and workers as 
there is at the present time. As the sentiments of 
the people are as above, I trust you will do all you 
ean to bring it about, as the people want to stay to- 
gether, but do not want to or will not go to St. Luke’s. 

‘Sincerely yours, 
‘Lewis W. SMITH. 

“*P.S.—The people want to stay at St. John’s, but 
if they must leave they will willingly go under the 
condition I have mentioned, not otherwise.’ 


“You will observe that this letter does not even 
hint that combining the two congregations would in 
any way diminish the effectiveness of Trinity’s work in 
the neighborhood. The whole agitation and clamor 
has arisen out of the fact that the vestry of Trinity 
declined to be dictated to by the congregation of St. 
John’s in a matter which lay entirely within the discre- 
tion of the vestry.” : 

Francis §. Bangs, another vestryman of Trinity, 
invited me to go with him forthwith on a visit of in- 
spection of the Trinity tenements in “the farm.” We 
went in an open automobile, up and down and across, 
through every street on which Trinity property lies, 
stopping at random for close inspection. The part of 
old Greenwich village south of Christopher Street was 
formerly known as “ Queen Anne’s farm,” though that 
estimable lady never saw it. The region is as for- 
eign to the New York of the New-Yorkers as the 
outer edges of Fredonia, New York, or Manayunk, 
Pennsylvania. The houses, chiefly of brick, with here 
and there a wooden structure boasting what was near- 
ly a century ago a proud brick front, are all very 
old and of primitive design. They are the typical resi- 
dences of the Eighth Ward, many of them are out- 
side of Trinity’s holdings, and none of them was 
built by Trinity. They lack the modern convenience, 
but they seem to me to be sanitary. It was a bitter- 
ly cold afternoon and a fine, hard snow was driven 
down upon us by a fierce north wind, yet I found 
some twenty of Trinity’s houses that we walked 
through, picked at haphazard here and there, to be 
warm and comfortable. In some of them the air was 
stuffy, but I could not find any of the horrors so 
eloquently depicted by various crusaders. It may 
be that in a visit of only two hours I had no chance 
to observe the awful conditions mentioned by the most 
earnest critics, and I do not pretend to be a sanitary 
expert; but the houses I inspected seemed to be on 
a par with thousands of houses in comfortable use 
that any one may find in the small towns in New 
York and other States, and far superior to the crowded 
tenements of the East Side of New York City. 

A row of decrepit houses in Clarkson Street was 
pointed out as those which .a prominent magazine 
writer had denounced as among the vilest tenements 
in Trinity’s possession, but neither the houses nor the 
ground on which they stand belongs: to Trinity. 

“ As a real-estate problem,” said Mr. Bangs, “ the 
root of the trouble is that the advance of business 
improvement has followed first the natural lines of 
the, river-front and Broadway. Wall Street. along 
the river, to the westward of our property, and the 
Section between Broadway and West Broadway, much 
to the eastward of us, have caught the tide of business 
and have left our property pocketed. 

“ As our leases fall in, we come into possession of 
buildings which we did not erect, for whose condition 
we have not been responsible, and which we do not 
want, but have to accept because they are practically 
abandoned. It is not a question of rental. The owners 
have simply exhausted the property beyond their own 
means of repair, and are unwilling to spend the money 
required to put the buildings in fit condition. In a 
number of cases we have torn down the buildings, 
and the land stands idle, except as storage-places for 
trucks, because there is no other present use to be 
found for it. Where the buildings are structurally 
good, we take them over subject to the requirements 
of the department, and put them in order as promptly 
as possible. Under such circumstances, we are com- 
pelled to spend thousands of dollars in repairs made 
necessary by the neglect of former owners. We have 
to deal with a temporary condition which we have 
not caused, and must carry the property, whether we 
will or not, until some other use can be found for it. 
In the mean time we keep these houses in good habit- 
able condition, and in as good interior order as the 
personal sense of orderliness of the occupants will 
permit. We treat our lessees fairly. There is not 
a place of questionable character anywhere on the 
“farm.” The rents are low, and the future destruction 
of the buildings is a matter of serious concern to a 
large number of the tenants, who have no relish for 
the ordinary city tenement. 

“As opportunity has offered, we have sold parts 
of our land, always under covenant to erect modern 
business buildings, of which the Heide Building on 
Hudson Street and the Butterick Building on Spring 
Street are examples. With the proceeds and out of 
borrowed money we have erected large and creditable 
buildings of our own—business buildings and ‘ médel’ 
tenements, buildings which have been pointed out by 
persons ignorant of the true ownership as patterns 
of private investment which Trinity should imitate. 
Instances of this class are the buildings at Greenwich, 
Vestry, Desbrosses, and Watts streets; at Spring, Hud- 
son, Varick, and Vandam streets; on King and Charl- 
ton streets, at Charlton and Hudson. A new build- 
ing at Hudson, Vandam, and Charlton is about to be 
begun. We are seeking by such improvements to in- 
duce business to come into the district on a large 
scale, and as rapidly as possible are promoting the 
replacement of the present old buildings with new. 
We are accused of being commercial because we are 
engaged in these operations. 

(Continued on page 29.) 


















































A mishap that nobody minds at St. Moritz 





Switzerland’s champion ski-jumper takes a flier 



























































A New York visitor—Mr. Irving Brokaw - A royal skating party—Princess. Hohenberg, wife of Archduke 
Ferdinand, and their children, Princess Sophia and Prince Max 
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A figure-skating contest for St. Moritz’s most highly prized trophy Ferdinand of Austria is an expert skater 





WHERE WINTER HAS NO TERRORS 


THE MIDWINTER SPORTS AT ST. MORITZ, SWITZERLAND, ARE ENJOYED BY A COLONY OF VISITORS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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“Father and Son” 
BY LYDIA FIELD EMMETT 


“‘ Josephine and Merc 
BY EDMUND C. 'TARBE 


Portrait of Miss Mathilde Townsend, of Washington “The Golden Afternoo 
RY JOHN S. SARGENT BY CIULDE ILTASSAM 
Winner of the Carol H. Beck Memorial Gold Medal 
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“Mysterious Thoughts” 
BY E. K. K. WETHERELL 
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e Golden Afternoon” ‘The Blue Gown” 
sy CINILDE IT[ASSAM . BY J. ALDEN WEIR 


OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA 

















FIRST AID TO JUSTICE 


R272 NE of the most difficult cases I ever 
SeSeeee tried,” said the Eminent Criminal 
Lawyer, “ was the defence of Ignatz 
4 Jakopowovitz, indicted for arson. 
eee He had a little shop in the base- 
ment of a tenement with three hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of stuff in it, 








poate on L : 
sox 3 and he was accused of setting fire 
oe to it in order to collect five hun- 


dred dollars of insurance, thereby risking the lives of 
twenty families in the building—” 

“So the jury was prejudiced against him?” the 
Student interrupted. 

“No; that wasn’t it,” said the eminent one. “ The 
best defence I had was the presence in court of Mrs. 
Jakopowovitz and the six little Jakopowovitzes. I 
wanted them to how] at the climax of my peroration 
in summing up for the defence. But the man was so 
stupid that he couldn’t remember the words ‘my poor 
client,” which were to serve as the cue for him to 
begin groaning. 

“It was the working out of this problem that made 
me happy. Toward the close of my summing up the 
unhappy Jakopowovitz sat huddled at the bar, his 
head in his hands, a picture of helpless woe—though 
he was really peeping at me keenly through his fingers. 


EQUALITY 


When I said, ‘Oh, gentlemen, can you on such flimsy 
evidence send to prison this kind husband and father?’ 
I dropped my handkerchief. 

“At the drop of the handkerchief the wretched 
Jakopowovitz gave forth a long and dismal groan. 

“*Mein mann! Mein mann!’ yelled Mrs. Jakopowo- 
vitz, tearing her hair; and, ‘ Fader! Fader!’ howled all 
six of the little Jakopowovitzes. It was a triumph of 
stage management. Worked, too. The jury disagreed.” 





GOING, GOING— 


THE aeroplane, capsized by a sudden flaw of wind, 
was falling with frightful velocity. 

“ Pat,” said the inventor to his assistant, “do you 
think the Lord is with us?” 

“If He is,” Pat replied, “ He’s goin’ some!” 





A FAIR EXCHANGE 


At a gathering of medical men in Cincinnati last 
month, one of the number was a noted practitioner, 
who is almost as well known for his shabby attire as 
he is for his skill as a physician. 

When the gathering was about to disperse, the 
doctor in question could not find his hat. In- 
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“DARLING, YOU GROW MORE BEAUTIFUL EVERY DAY.” 
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stead, to his great surprise, he found a nice new 
glossy silk hat, which happened to fit him as though 
made to his order. When he got home he exhibited 
his head-piece with considerable pride. 

The next day, however, a fellow doctor turned up 
to claim the hat. 

“Permit me, my dear Doctor,” said the second 
medico, “ to apologize for my little trick, which grew 
out of the fact that yesterday you carried an umbrella, 
while I had none. It occurred to me that, while my 
new silk hat would be ruined by the rain, yours would 
net. Accordingly, I took the liberty of leaving mine 
in place of yours. Many thanks.” 





A CONSTANT MOTTO 


A REPRESENTATIVE of a firm of household decorators 
was one day called to the suburban home of an eccen- 
tric Bostonian, father of a large and _ interesting 
family, including a number of girls. 

As the decorator went through the house for the 
purpose of giving the estimate for redecoration de- 
sired by the Bostonian, his attention was caught by a 
legend, framed and prominently displayed over the 
mantel in the room of each girl, reading, 

“Learn to say ‘ yes.’” 

“Would you mind telling me what that means?” 
asked the decorator, nodding to the legend, and ad- 
dressing his question to the daughter who was acting 
as his guide. 

“ Oh,” explained the girl. blushing, “that’s one of 
dad’s ideas. There are eight of us girls, you know!” 


THE GORDIAN KNOT 
WueEN one of Uncle Sam’s sailors, a man named 





Gordon, formerly serving on one of our vessels in a- 


, West-Indian squadron, was taken to the Naval Hospital 

in Washington he described with gruesome vividness 
to his companions there his adventure with a shark off 
one of the islands in the West Indies. 

“T had jest fell over the bulwarks,” said the able 
seaman, “when along comes a big shark .an’ grabs 
me by the leg.” 

“What did ye do then, matey?” asked one of the 
patients. 

“JT never disputes none with sharks,” said the 
sailor; “I let him have the leg.” 





HIS FUNCTION ‘ 


THE ten-year-old son of a Washington man, who 
has taken the boy with him on several trans-Atlantic 
trips, was being catechised on one occasion by a 
Sunday-school superintendent, with reference to the 
parable of the unjust steward. 

“Now, Willie,” said the superintendent, “tell us, 
what is a steward?” : 

“He’s the man that brings you a basin,” said 
Willie. 





RIGHT 
ProFessor (at chemistry examination). ‘“ Under 
what combination is gold released most quickly?” 
STUDENT. “ Marriage, sir.” 
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AMENITIES OF TRADE 
. HILE in” the 
West not long 
ago,” says a 
New York newspaper 
man, “I chanced _ to 


come upon a funny ex- 
ij change of personalities 
in the columns of a 
paper published in Ne- 
braska. 

“The first of these, 
both of which were ads. 
in the ‘Personal Col- 
umn,’ ran as follows: 

“* By reason of many annoying mistakes, I, William 
Wilkins, the barber, beg to announce to all concerned 
that I am not the same person as William Wilkins, 
the grocer; and, furthermore, that I am in no way 
related to the said Wilkins, grocer.’ 

“The reply came. along the next day in the same 
column, and the other Wilkins retaliated in this wise: 

“* William Wilkins, the grocer, who was stated yes- 
terday to be a different person from, and to be in no 
way related to, one William Wilkins, the barber, begs 
tc announce to all concerned that it is his desire for 
the future to be known as Lucky William Wilkins.’ ” 








HIS LITTLE GAME 


THE old watchmaker of a town in New England 
recently retired, and the contract for maintaining the 
church and town-hall clocks in order was given to 
his successor. Unfortunately, from the start the new 
man experienced a difficulty in getting the clocks to 
strike at the same time. At last the town council 
requested an interview with the watchmaker. 

“You are not so successful with the clocks as your 
predecessor,” he was told. “It is very misleading 
to have one clock striking three or four minutes after 
the other. Why, before you took them in hand we 
could hardly tell that ‘two were striking, so accurately 
were they adjusted. Surely you are as competent as 
Mr. Perkins.” 

“ Every watchmaker has his own methods, gentle- 
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men,” replied the watchmaker, “and mine are not the 
same as Perkins’.” 

“T am of opinion that it would be better for the 
town convenience if they were,” stiffly responded one 
of the councillors. 

“Very well, sir, in the future they shall be,” came 
the reply. “I happened to write to Mr. Perkins last 
week about the trouble I was having with the clocks, 
and—but perhaps,” he added, as he produced a letter 
and handed it to the council, “‘ you’d like to see what 
he wrote.” 

“Dear Sir” (ran the letter), “ About them clocks. 
When you get to know what a cranky bunch that old 
council are, you'll do the same as | did for twenty 
years—forget to wind up the striker of the town-hall 
clock. Then the old Rubes won’t be able to tell that 
both clocks ain’t striking together.” 





A GROWING BUSINESS 


Years: ago a Northern visitor was walking along 
the streets of Jacksonville when he espied a small 
darky in the sun brushing flies off himself. 

“ Well, Rastus,” the visitor said, pausing to address 
the youth, “do you manage to keep busy these days?” 

“Yes, suh,” returned the boy. 

“Very busy?” queried the visitor, in an unbelieving 
tone of voice. . 

“Yes, suh,” returned the boy. 

“ At it now?” grinned the visitor. 

“Yes, suh,” said the boy. 

“What is your business—shooing flies?” asked the 
visitor. 

“No, suh; my business is jes’ growin’, suh.” 





SINCERE COURTESY 


AT a dance given by a certain set in Philadelphia 
society there was one participant, a man from Wil- 
_— who met with a mishap on the’ floor, due to 
his lack of skill in dancing. 

The Wilmington person observed to one guest, 
“Sir, you are the only gentleman in the room.” 

“Thanks,” was the dry response. ‘“ May I inquire 
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“T’p ’A’ BIN WITH THE SHOW YET IF I HADN'T ’A’ 


e 
what. motive has led to this complimentary outburst 
on your part?” 

“Why,” explained the out-of-towner, “when I[ 
tripped in the dance just now and fell sprawling 
to the floor, incidentally ripping off a large section 
of my charming partner’s gown, you were the only 
one in the place who did not laugh.” 

The guest smiled grimly. “The explanation lies 
in the fact that the lady is my wife and that I have 
paid for the gown.” 





THE TROUBLE WITH IT 


An enlisted man at the post at Fort Leavenworth 
was not long ago ordered to the range for the first 
time for target drill. Out of twenty-one chances the 
newcomer made never a hit. 

“Oh, you dub!” exclaimed an officer standing near. 
“You’ve missed the target every time! What’s the 
matter?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the recruit, nonchalantly, 
“the only reason I can think of at present is that the 
person who set up my target hasn’t placed it in a 
straight line from here.” 





A PROMISED PARADISE 


“T corn’ to have the time of me life in this house, 
I see that,” recently confided an Irish domestic, re- 
cently imported, to a housemaid in the service of a 
Boston woman. 

“What makes you think that?” was the query of 
the other servant. 

“Well,” resumed the newcomer, “she says to me 
this mawnin’, she says: ‘Clara, ye quite understand 
that I shall only be “at home” every Thursday 
from three to five.’ Now, what ye think o’ that? 
Wid the misthress only at home for two hours ivery 
wake, ain’t I warranted in promisin’ mesilf a pretty 
fair time?” 














MADE A HIT AN’ GOT THE STAR SORE ON ME.” 


THE INTELLECTUAL AGE 


THE women of an Indiana town recently organized 
a literary club, and for a while everything was lovely. 

** Alice,” asked the husband of one of the members, 
upon her return home from one of the meetings, 
“what was the topic under discussion by the club this 
afternoon ?” 

Alice couldn’t remember at first. 
she exclaimed: 

“Oh yes, I recollect!, We discussed that brazen- 
looking woman that’s just moved in across the street 
and Longfellow.” 


Finally, however, 





WHAT HE KNEW 

A GRADUATE of a New England university applied 
not long ago to a Portland, Maine, importer for a 
position in the latter’s establishment. 

“Let me see,” said the prospective employer, when 
he had scanned the numerous letters of recommenda- 
tion offered by the applicant, “do you know anything 
of the shipping business?” 

“Well, of course, sir,’ was the frank response, “ I 
know a good deal about the expeditions of Ulysses and 
Aineas.” 





THE TROUBLE 


A MAID-SERVANT in the employ of a Brooklyn woman 
was left the other day in charge of the children while 
her mistress went for a long drive. 

“Well, Mary,” asked the lady, on her return, 
“how did the children behave during my absence? 
Nicely, I hope.” 

“ Nicely, ma’am,” Mary answered, “ but at the end 
they fought terribly together.” 

“ Fight! Merey me! why did they fight?” 

“To decide,” said Mary, “which was behaving the 
best.” 





THE FAMILY SKELETON 


THE MUTT. “ Busy?” 


THE TERRIER. “ Yes; CAN’T SPARE A MINUTE, OLD MAN. 
I’LL BET YOU A BONE YOU’LL FIND IT MOSTLY BARK!” 


THE MUTT. “ Humpx! 
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I’M TRACING BACK MY FAMILY TREE.” 











By Elmore 











SIOpay] LENNER sat on the desolate bank, 
ys MG watching the muddy Mississippi 
DY slip unwearyingly "by. There was 





% something sullen and treacherous 
in the aspect of the stream. It 
moved as silently as a _ footpad, 
and its ochrous waters jealously 
veiled the secrets of its depths, as 
if fearsome things might there be 
found. Occasionally, though, some  water-logged 
stump, caught in an upward current, would rise to 
the surface with sinister caution; then, half in fright, 
half in derision, seemingly, it would turn over with 
a startling, swishing sound, thrust out a tangle of 
streaming roots, like the tentacles of a devil-fish, and 
subside from sight. It made the solitary spectator 
think of drowned men, sunken steamboats, overflowed 
lands and towns, malarious backwaters, alligator- 
haunted bayous, and other evil things. 

As a diversion from such thoughts le drew a big, 
long-barrelled revolver from a holster beneath his coat, 
and without rising emptied the six chambers into a 
small gum tree at a distance of twenty-five or thirty 
yards. After each stunning report the tree quivered 
throughout its length, as from a mortal wound. Then 
the echo of the last shot died away, a disturbed hound 
bayed mournfully in the indefinite distance, and all 
was still again except for the unceasing wash of the 
river. 

Flenner, satisfied with his marksmanship, reloaded 
the revolver and restored it to its place. He next 
drew from his pocket a letter in a feminine hand. 

“T am sending this to the post-office,” it read, “by 
a little darky whom [ think I can trust. I am domi- 
ciled in the home of a man named Henry “Bradshaw—a 
distant relative. I know that I am watched; hence, 
while ostensibly a guest, I am in reality a prisoner. 
I have no money, so J can’t run away; and, if I did 
run, where could I go but back to the eruel and un- 
reasonable man who sent me here? Oh, Leslie, I have 
nothing, now, to urge against our marriage! This 
last outrageous act of uncle’s to keep us apart "has 
removed every scruple of mine. 

“At first, so secretly and circuitously was 1 
brought here, I knew only that I was somewhere in 
western Mississippi. sut I have since’ learned, 
through cautious inquiries of the negro help, that I 
am about ten miles southeast of De Soto, the seat of 
King Cotton County, and twenty-three miles from a 
railroad. You can reach me easiest by way of the 
river. Oh, the loneliness of this place—the indescrib- 
able mournfulness of the night noises! But I am not 
unhappy. J know that you will come!” 

Flenner pressed a pair of ‘set lips to the page. 
“Coming now, dear!” he murmured. 

But he was in the lotus-land of Take-your-time, and 
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Flenner pressed a pair of set lips to the page 


dusk was already falling before the man whom he had 
engaged to ferry him across the river arrived. The 
impatient lover scowled at the distant darkening 
shore. 

“T was just thinking of going into camp here,” he 
observed, tartly, to the lank, ague-shaken individual 
at the oars. 

That gentleman spat copiously over the gunwale 
before answering. 

“T had to borry a pair of-oars. <A nigger stole 
mine last night. I reckon it was a nigger. Stranger, 
you ain’t got a nip of bitters or nuthin’ to drink in 
that grip, hev you?” he asked, fixing a thirsty, ex- 
pectant eye upon Flenner’s bag. “I’m feelin’ some- 
what poo’ly this evenin’. To-morrer’s my chill day.” 

Flenner drew out a bottle 
of whiskey, provided for 
just such an emergency, and 
politely turned his head until 
the Arkansan’s sigh of content 
announced the end of his 
rather protracted draught. 

The fellow, after thus firing 
up. pulled with a steadiness 
and power quite unexpected 
in one so frail. But the cur- 
rent was deceitfully swift, 
and by the time the precipi- 
tous clay bank on the Missis- 
sippi side loomed out of the 
darkness, like a parapet, the 
boat had drifted far below 
its starting-point. The ferry- 
man threw her nose’ up- 
stream with a skilful stroke, 
rested on his oars, and studied 
the bank a moment —al- 
though to the passenger one 
rod of it differed not from 
another any more than one 
pin differs from another. 

““{ done missed the slew,” 
he announced, disappointedly. 
* We'll have to drap down to 
the next one now.” 

“Why can’t you row up— 
if it’s nearer?” demanded 
Fienner. 

“Well, p’intedly, stranger, 
because I ain’t no steamboat. 
This is the channel side, and 
the water hyere is runnin’ 
eight miles an hour at this 
stage.” . 

“Why can’t I land here?” 

“* Because you couldn’t skin 
up the bank, that’s why. 
Some fellers would land you 
hyere, to save rowin’ so far, 
and let you tromp till you 
found a crevice—and_ prob- 
ably git bit by a rattler be- 
fore you got thoo. But not 
me. I ain’t that kind. T’m 
an M. E. boy. All my folks 
air Methodists, too. I’m 
common, stranger, but I ain’t 
that common—to dump a 
passenger agin’ a clay bank 
after takin’ ferry money fum 





“Like your poison tol’able well keyed up?” him.” 
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DRAWINGS BY LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 


As the little boat, with the oars drawn in, moved 
smoothly and effortlessly along with the current, 
under the brow of the frowning shore, the moon cleared 
the distant hills in the east and lit the wide expanse 
of water with a sickly, phosphorescent glow, until it 
looked not so much like water as like the ichor of a 
dying planet, flowing from a cataclysmal wound. The 
ferry-man bared his brow to the night wind. A whip- 
poorwill began his weird, insistent wail, and the frog 
chorus waxed louder. No lights, no homes, no lowing 
of cattle, not even the bark of a dog—only a vast, de- 
pressing, all-embracing solitude, such as one would ex- 
pect to find along the Amazon. 

It was like an earth in the making, a scene from the 
Carboniferous age. Flenner, indeed, started at a sound 
from an assignable quarter which might have been the 
stertorous breathing of some pre-Adamic monster in 
the river-bed, shaking off the slime and sediment of 
xons and rising to the surface for a glimpse of the 
new world being made for man. Next came a hoarse, 
tremulous bellow, as if the leviathan were enraged 
at the sight presented to its lidless, unblinking eyes: 
also, there came a churning of water, as by gigantic 
flippers. But the jangle of engine-bells followed, and 
soon a steamboat emerged into view on the crossing 
below. She twinkled with lights from stem to stern, 
and spun out from her twin stacks a jetty web of 
smoke. When opposite the wayfarers her furnace 
doors opened; for a moment the black roustabouts 
on the forecastle blazed luridly, like human torches in 
a satanie dream; then, with the closing of the doors, 
they leaped, implike, into oblivion again. 

It was a novel and impressive sight to the New-Eng- 
lander; yet the native, he observed, was no less in- 
terested than himself, and watched the craft until she 
disappeared from view. 

“Stranger,” said the man, in a subdued voice, “ I 
reckon a steamboat is about the most beatenest thing 
they is on the face of the uth. J ain’t ever seen any- 
thin’ to beat it.” 

He dipped his oars again and sent the skiff gently 
into the mouth of a bayou, locally known as a “ slew.” 

“T’'ll set you in the parth. It ’Il take you straight 
to Luke Stucker’s. You’ll know the house when you 
hem to it ’eause it’s the on’y house you «will kem to. 
Luke ‘Il take keer of you and git you a team to- 
morrer. Look out fer his dogs, if he should happen 
to be to bed. You got a shootin’-iron, ain’t you? I 
thought I heerd you poppin’ it off. Well, keep it 
handy as you go thoo the willers, and if you see any- 
body dodgin’ about or follerin’ you, don’t stop to ask 
no questions. Plug him. It ’ll be a nigger, anyhow.” 

As the boat slipped along the arching cypresses, 
through the feathery foliage of which the moonlight 
filtered with fairy effect. Flenner leaned aside to avoid 
what was apparently a pendent limb, about the size 
of his arm. As he did so the limb crooked slightly 
and fell into the inky water with a loud splash. 

“What was that?” he demanded. 

* Cottonmouth,” answered the Arkansan, noncha- 
lantly. “Some folks call ’*em water-moccasins.” 

* Aren’t they poisonous?” 

The native laughed for the first time that evening— 
softly, crooningly, as one laughs at the naive question 
of a child. , 

* Jest a trifle more so, stranger, than their -weight 
in tarantulers.” 

Flenner shivered. He had always had a horror of 
serpents. The abominable country was getting on his 
nerves, and when the boat nuzzled the soft mud bank 
at the path—mud, mud, nothing but mud!—he arose 
with alacrity. 

“ Stranger, I got a long pull back—longer thoo miss- 
in’ that first slew than J figgered on—but I ain’t 
a-goin’ to charge you but fifty cents. You reckon you 
could spare another holler toothful of them bitters?” 

Flenner again handed his bottle to the “ M. E. boy.” 
A wave of compassion swept over him at thought of 
the wretch’s miserable round of existence in that broil- 
ing, fever-stricken, snake-haunted Hades, and he said 
gently, “ Take the rest of it along.” It was not for 
him to stick at the fact that the Arkansan would 
probably finish the pint before he lay down to sleep. 
The ways of one man are not the ways of another. 

It was now about eight o’clock, but, for all the 
human life there was about, it might as well have been 
one or two, Neither human life nor human handi- 
work—no building, fence, ditch, or cultivated patch of 
ground; only the path. But there was no dearth of 
animal life—reptilian, at least. A million—yes, a 
billion—frogs, it seemed to Flenner, peeped, trilled, 
gurgled, or bellowed, according to size and station, 
until their hoarse, watery notes fairly echoed to 
heaven. Now and then a scaly rustle, followed by a 
sinuous movement of the aquatic grasses, and ending 
in a splash in some invisible sink-hole, made his spine 
prickle; and he kept a sharp lookout for. hanging 
limbs. 

The path, however, to his gratitude, was plain and 
straight, and finally brought him to a square, boxlike 
house built upon an artificial mound of some ten or 
twelve feet in height, for the evident purpose of 
escaping the river’s annual foray upon the bottom- 
lands. A pack of dogs swarmed vociferously to the 
front, and Flenner was nervously fingering his gun, 
when a lusty voice called out, “Back, you devils, 
back!’ The next moment a short, thick-set man, with 
only a fringe of hair around a large shining cranium, 
appeared on the porch with a lamp in his hand. 

“Come right in, Cap’n,”’ called out Mr. Stucker, 
with a true Boniface’s geniality. “ Right welcome you 
air, too. I’m as lonesome to-night as an egg-suckin’ 
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dog durin’ hen cholery. I was just concoctin’ me a 
julep, and it will be a triflin’ matter to add another 
glass.” 

It quickly became evident to Flenner that the land- 
lord had already concocted too many of the aromatic 
potations for his own good. Nevertheless, it was not 
policy to refuse his hospitality; and a moment later 
Mr. Stucker, a wee bit unsteady on his legs, entered 
the front room with a tray containing a brown pitcher 
of water, a sugar-bowl, a black bottle, two capacious 
glasses, and a cluster of mint. 

“You will pardon my bringin’ in these hyere things 
myself, Cap’n— I don’t believe you mentioned your 
name. The truth is, my niggers have all gone to bed, 
or air out skylarkin’ som’er’s. I hope you will also 


“T should like to make you acquainted with Mrs. Flenner” 


pardon the absence of ice. I am just out of ice. In 
fact, I've been out all summer. I[ might say for sev’al 
summers. “Tain’t froze ice down this way in four 
years, and the impo’ted supply is both skass and high. 
Like your poison tol’able well keyed up?” 

His talk flowed without effort, purringly and com- 
placently; and as he talked he dispensed the water, 
the sugar, and the whiskey with loving nicety; yet also, 
as regarded the last ingredient, with a generosity 
which rather startled Flenner. Then taking up two 
or three stalks of mint between a thumb and _fore- 
finger of each hand, he gave them a certain twist, im- 
possible of imitation by those not to the manner born, 
but without which no julep is worthy of the name, and 
then immersed them in the liquor as ceremoniously as 
if performing a baptismal rite. Finally, in lieu of a 
bit of orange or a cherry, as he explained, he gave each 
of the finished beverages a sprinkle of nutmeg. 

“My sainted wife, Cap’n Flenner,” observed Mr. 
Stucker, moistly, after letting half the contents of his 
glass run luxuriously down his throat. 

Flenner, following the extended hand, turned and 
beheld, not the lady herself, as he had expected, but a 
crayon drawing—the customary enlarged photograph 
of the average provincial American home. As _ he 
gazed at the severe and acerb visage, with its narrow, 
sicklelike, black brows and straight slit of a mouth, 
he fancied that he might be looking at the original 
source of Mr. Stucker’s convivial proclivities. Still, 
he had no wish to do injustice to the dead, and he 
murmured, mendaciously, “ Fine-looking woman, Mr. 
Stucker.” 

“Departed this life June 28, 1882,” continued the 
landlord, with a watery eye, as though reading from a 
tombstone. “A devoted wife and an ideal mother— 
though she was never blessed with any children of her 
own. A power for good in the community. My place 
ain’t what it was before she went away.~J ain’t what 
i was. Life drags. My friend, 1’m glad, so glad, that 
you can be with me to-night.” 

He was growing lachrymose, and Flenner gently 
steered him to more cheerful themes. Among other 
things, he mentioned his desire for a conveyance on 
the morrow to take him to De Soto. 

“Tl see to it myself that there’s a team here 
bright and early for -you, Cap’n,” declared Mr. 
Stucker. “My own stable has run down till [’m 
ashamed to offer a hoss to a gentleman. In fact, at 
the present moment I have no hosses on hand. I sold 
my last one some weeks since. Jast summer, in fact. 
Possibly two summers ago. But Mr. Purley, a 
neighbor of mine, runs a livery-stable, and I’ll send a 
boy over the first thing in the mawnin’ for a nice 
double team.” 


Flenner arose at five-thirty, partly because his room 
began to steam up at that hour, and partly because of 
the landlord’s “ bright and early ” promise. It was a 
case, however, of misplaced confidence. The Cherokee 
Rose’s black cook, yawning cavernously, and with eyes 
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still swollen from heat or sleep, did not stumble out 
of her cabin until about six-thirty, and it was quite 
an hour later before the landlord himself appeared— 
subdued, feverish, and a little cobwebby about the eyes. 
About eight he and his single guest sat down to a 
breakfast of coffee—very bad—bacon, corn cakes, and 
molasses. Flenner then took occasion to inquire about 
his conveyance. 

“Cleo!” called Mr. Stucker, to the ponderous ne- 
gress. When she had waddled to the doorway, with a 
cake-turner in one hand, and had propped herself in 
an attitude of attention, he continued, * Did Shad go 
ever to Mr. Purley’s this mawnin’ to see about a rig 
for Cap’n Flenner heah?” 

“Not as I knows of,’ grumbled Cleo. ‘Seen him 
totin’ off a fish-pole and can o’ bait ’bout 
an hour ago. Reckon you didn’t tell 
him to go.” 

“ Well,’ went on the landlord, plac- 
idly ignoring this thrust at his verac- 
ity, “ you send Bill or Puss over right 
away. The gentleman heah will give 
him a nickel, I dare say, if he’s right 
quick.” 

Cleo retired, mumbling something to 
herself. Mr. Stucker, beginning to as- 
sume an upright position under the bal- 
Jast of breakfast and a preceding cock- 
tail, launched into an eloquent diatribe 
against the railroads, which, he alleged, 
had proved a curse to this part of the 
country. The proof of this lay in the 
fact, Flenner gathered, that in the 
palmy days of steamboating the Chero- 
kee Rose had sometimes entertained as 
many as eight guests in one day. Also, 
whiskey had been both better and 
cheaper. 

After the despatch of half a dozen 
more little darkies to Mr. Purley’s—or 
at least in that direction—the desired 
“rig” arrived, in the neighborhood of 
one o’clock. It consisted of an ancient 
earryall of the Noah’s ark type, swung 
upon a thorough-brace. To it were at- 
tached—somewhat insecurely, it seemed 
a knobby, flea-bitten white horse with 
one glass eye, and a little black mule 
of a far from amiable mien. But it was 
the driver who caught Flenner’s eye. 
He was a tow-headed, pasty-complexioned 
youth or man—his age was purely a 
matter of conjecture—with a chin 
which parely broke the transition from 
face to neck; a wide, catfish mouth; 
sloping shoulders, lop ears, and a pair 
of little china-blue eyes. Each time he 
b, smiled—and he smiled continually—two 
Mhlfe 0? yellow canine teeth protruded from be- 
tween his tobacco-stained lips. 

“Bet I’ve had sunthin’ this mawnin’ 
you ain't, Mr. Stucker,” he observed, 
cheerfuily, as he drove up to the steps 
which led down the front of the 
mound, ; 

“What's that, Snake?” inquired the landlord, with a 
wink at Flenner. 

“A fit!” cackled Snake, and his prolonged heehaw 
set the dogs to barking and caused Cleo to slam the 
kitchen door. 

“Pretty good, Snake. Which reminds me,” ob- 
served Mr. Stucker to Flenner, sotto voce; “ that you'd 
better take along a quart of my best stuff. It will only 
cost you seventy-five cents, and it may save you a 
delay on the road. Whiskey always brings him around 
all right. Now, Snake,” he continued, raising his 
voice, * this gentleman hyere wants to go to De Soter, 
and the quicker the better. What you goin’ to charge 
him?” 

“Bout a dollar and a half.” grinned Mr. Webster. 
“Wuth two, though.” 

Flenner stowed the “quart” in his bag, away from 
Snake’s watchful blue 
eyes, whose expression, 
if they contained any 
at all, was that of 
a perennial dryness. 
Then, after a_ hand- 
shake from the land- 
lord, he swyng  him- 
self into the back seat 
of the carryall. In 
spite of his care, the 
old craft pitched vio- 
lently. But she righted 
herself, Snake cracked 
his blacksnake whip 
viciously, shouted as 
spiritedly as if driving 
a four-in-hand, and 
they were off—at an 
estimated speed of five 
miles an hour. 

“Think they’ll hold 
out?” ventured Flen- 
ner. 

The question was 
clearly a mistake. 
Snake sobered for the 
first time. 

“Hold out! Good 
goddlemighty, mister, 
I’ve driv’ this team a 
hunderd and twenty-five 
miles in a day. That’s 
straight. I ain’t lyin’. 
A hundred and twenty- 
five miles. At least, an- 
other feller did, before 
Mr. Purley bought ’em. 
He said so, anyhow. I 
didn’t hear him myself, 
but Mr. Purley’s little 
boy did. You kin ask 








Plucked uncertainly at 
him.” his matted raven beard 
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“Stranger, you ain’t got a nip of bitters?” 


The road, too untravelled to be dusty and as level 
as a billiard-table, crawled humbly along the vast 
bottom, through a sea of sedges and coarse aquatic 
grasses. Now and then the monotony was broken by 
a diminutive, unfenced corn-field which some malarious 
native had mustered energy enough to plant before the 
weather got hot. At still rarer intervals they passed 
a little house, blistered by the semi-tropical sun and 
discolored half-way to the eaves or more by high 
water. For this was the river-god’s domain, and he 
had, in the same breath, both blessed and cursed it 
for man—blessed it with an incredible fertility, and 
cursed it with annual overflows. A board, ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, on a live-oak which they 
passed, marked the crest of the last flood, Snake ex- 
plained. Here and there the bleached skeleton of a 
great tree, torn out by the roots, lay prostrate, like the 
remains of a huge, antlered antediluvian. Once they 
saw the warped and decaying hulk of a steamboat 
which some tlood had lured inland and then treach- 
erously left to die, miles from its native element. 

Altogether it was a cheerless prospect, suggesting 
only the sterner and crueler moods of nature; and 
Flenner, in sheer weariness, fell to studying his driver 
from the vantage-point of the back seat. Snake, no 
less than the landscape, seemed the product of a heart- 
less creative power. Yet he was happy. He talked 
and laughed incessantly. The wide-spread, cireum- 
wmbient desolation had no power to depress him. On 
the contrary, he seemed rather proud of his section. 
He was also proud of his team, and had an unquestion- 
ing faith in their superiority as roadsters. His mind, 
of course, moved in a minute circle. Never once did he 
ask a question about the great outside world, into 
which, Flenner learned by inquiry, he had penetrated 
just twenty-seven miles from the scene of his birth. 

They had been out only about thirty minutes, how 
ever, when Snake dropped his lines and clapped his 
hands to his temples. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Flenner, in alarm. 

“ Boss,” answered Snake, huskily, “ I’m a goner. I 
done went off and forgot my fit draps.” 

* Won’t whiskey help you?” 

“Tt mought. But 1 ain’t got no whiskey. 

Flenner dove for his bag. From this rear view of 
Snake’s lop ears, straw-colored shock of hair, and kite- 
shaped head did he detect a smile? Or was the wrink- 
ling of the yellow skin of the boy’s thin, inadequate 
neck really a premonitory symptom of the fit? Flen- 
ner could afford to take no chances, and he passed the 
bottle forward. Snake evidently believed that if an 
ounce of prevention were good, about four ounces would 
be better. At least he imbibed about that quantity, 
according to Flenner’s estimate, before lowering the 
bottle. 

His draught cheered him visibly. He talked, cack- 
led, and chirped at his animals with all his former 
vivacity, and spun some tremendous yarns about the 
prosperity: of the neighborhood in the old steamboat 
days, “before the keers kem.” But thirty minutes 
later he again faced about with a lugubrious cast of 
countenance. 

“ Boss, does my eyes look yaller 

Flenner could not deny it. 

“Ts my lips kind of blue-like?” 

They were—and always had been, so far as Flenner 
knew. 

“Then there’s another one comin’. [ reckon I 
didn’t take enough—I hate the pizen stuff so.” 

Flenner passed the bottle forward again. 

“Just keep it there on the front seat,” said he, 
sweetly. ‘“ You might need it quicker than I could 
get it to you. Your fits seem to be of the rapid 
variety. But if you get drunk, remember that [ shall 
dump you into the road and go on aloné.” 

“Git drunk! On a quart! Of whiskey!” 

Snake’s hoarse cachinnations would have aroused 
mirthful echoes throughout the big bottom had there 
been any Object higher than a crawfish chimney to 
echo from. He made his ridicule good, too; for, one 
mile from De Soto, where they pierced the bluffs that 
had marked the river’s verge in a geological early day 
and entered the ipland country, Snake smashed the 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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x personality in the polities of Eu- 
(ax rope. He has just scored in the 
22) Senatorial elections one of the most 













NY decisive of his victories, weakening 
Po oN the Socialists and shattering the 
ES os anti-Republicans. There is every 


probability that he will hold power 
longer than any of his predegessors since the ‘Third 
Republie came into being. It rests with him, or rather 
with his health. He was turned sixty-five when in 
November, 1906, he rose to the Premiership—vieur 
débutant, as he laughed in his own delightful phrase. 
The cares of office have told on him, and rumors of a 
possible retirement are already afloat. But if he does 
unarm it will be only temporarily, to recruit his 
strength, and to throw himself with yet greater ardor 
and vehemence into the general election a year hence. 
So long as he lives he cannot help being the master of 
France. 

Somebody, trying to translate M. Clémenceau into 
terms of English politics, once said that he was a 
compound of John Morley, John Burns, and Sidney 
Webb. Throw in a little of Mr. Birrell, and a grain 
or two of Mr. Labouchere, and the resultant amalgam, 
if one’s imagination could only hold it, might perhaps 
be a rough condensation of the French Premier’s 
politics and personality. But M. Clémenceau may be 
explained without reference to any one but himself. 
He is sufficiently individual to be able to dispense 
with comparisons; he is perhaps the most individual 
Frenchman now in public life, standing out among his 
countrymen much as Mr. Roosevelt seems to over- 
shadow contemporary America. His life, his opinions, 
the way he holds them, his temperament, are all 
unique, or at least conspire to form a unique com- 
bination. A Macaulay would revel in the dramatic 
contrasts he presents. Breton born, he has all his life 


been an unsparing foe of that Church which still finds - 


in Brittany its surest refuge. The same obstinate, 
fighting mind and stubborn self-will that have kept 
his neighbors devoted to Catholicism threw him into 
hostility to it. It is indeed because M. Clémenceau 
has preserved so many of the Breton characteristics 
that he is the formidable power he is. There is a 
streak of harshness, almost of hardness, in him; an 
overbearing impatience with stupidity, an impene- 
trable stoicism—all of them traits that one refers back 
as much to his native air as to his rationalistic up- 
bringing. ‘ 

His father was an unbending Republican in the days 
when to be a Republican of any kind was to make the 
acquaintance of the imperial prisons. His son quickly 
followed in his footsteps. He was thrown into jail 
before his twentieth year for shouting “ Vive la Répub- 
lique!” cn one of the imperial anniversaries. After his 
release he emigrated to America, lived in New York 
between 1865 and 1869, mastered the English tongue, 
became a teacher of literature in a ladies’ school at 
Stamford, Connecticut, married an American lady, 
and returned to Paris to settle down as physician. 
His father and his soil had made him an individualist. 
America retempered that individualism and strength- 
ened his hatred of every form of social repression 
and his devotion to the realities, and not merely the 
rhetoric, of liberty. A man of his capacity and pre- 
cocious level-headedness could not keep, and could not 
be kept, out of public life in the tumultuous year of 
1870. He was appointed Maire of Montmartre after 
the Revolution, and became responsible during the 
siege for the provisioning of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. His district was the most turbulent 
in the whole demented city, and M. Clémenceau, then 
in his twenty-ninth year, found his sense of what was 
feasible clashing repeatedly with the demands of the 
Revolutionists. His coolness and far-seeing caution 
seemed only to grow with the frenzy around him. Had 
Thiers listened to him the guns bought by the money 
of the citizens and dragged by them to the summit 
of Montmartre would have been kept out of the hands 
of the soldiers. It was their attempt to take pos- 
session of them that led to the shooting of Generals 
Lecomte and Thomas, for whose murder his enemies 
during the Panama affair tried long afterward to fix 
the blame on Clémenceau. The penalty for being 
sane and energetic in a crisis of disordered fury is 


that you find few to agree with you and many to dis- 


trust you. M. Clémenceau lost the confidence of the 
Comité Centrale; he withdrew from the National As- 
sembly; but, prophesying its bloody futility, he de- 
clined to join the Commune. The prophecy was re- 
membered when the Commune had done its work and 
the reaction had set in. Clémenceau was elected to 
the Municipal Council, and in 1876 became a deputy 
for Paris in the Chamber. 

As a public man M. Clémenceau for thirty years 
instructed all Europe in the art of political wrecking. 
Until two or three years ago scarcely any one thought 
of him except as an undisciplined vandal. He was 
the red Indian of French politics, the master of in- 
trigue and ambuscade, the planner of violent forays, 
the director of vast ministerial slaughterings. It is a 
mere chance that some at least of these slaughterings 
did not call for a coroner’s inquest. Clémenceau has 
never been backward in supporting his speeches and 
writings with rapier and pistol; and his duels were 
sufficiently numerous and businesslike to enhance the 
terror of his name. Up to 1906 Europe had had little 
chance to think him anything but a compound of 
malicious sprite and presuming bully, pursuing in 
politics a dog-in-the-manger policy, destroying every- 
thing, creating nothing. He slew Cabinet after Cabinet 
as he chose. He had only to say the word and govern- 
ments fell. Not one could stand against him, and 
he was dreaded and hated more than any other opposi- 
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tion leader then or now. He joyed in triumph with 
exasperating insolence. Foes watched him ride by, 
smart, dapper, quiet. and with the subdued, distin- 
guished air, in the Bois of a morning, and ground 
their teeth to see him nonchalant, careless, and easy, 
a couple of hours before he was due at the Chamber 
to smash them with a biting, horribly acute, speech 
that picked out all the weak points in their fabrics 
of policy, summoned with a few happy words a 
general onslaught, and upset the Cabinet like a house 
of cards. Then he would go off smiling to dinner with 
a party of stars of the opera ballet, and to the Foyer 
de la Danse afterward, there to entertain the ladies 
with stories of the light side of polities. 

The Panama affair dragged M. Clémenceau to the 
ground. He was accused of having received 100,000 
frances from the company, of being in the pay of Herz, 
with whom, as a matter of fact, he had some rather 
intimate business dealings, and who for a couple of 
years held shares in La Justice, of having sold France 
to England for $100,000, and of having been bribed 
to oppose the Franco-Russian Alliance. To prove the 
charges the papers invented stories of Clémenceau’s 
private life that showed him living at the rate of half 
a million a year. It is enough to say that very few 
people now, in France or out of it, believe in these 
accusations. Most of them were due to the Titus 
Oates madness of the hour; some were based on the 
forgeries of a negro porter in the British Embassy ; 
others were the fabrications of his enemies. These 
were met and rebutted one by one, M. Clémenceau even 
setting forth before his constituents a full account 
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Senate by the very constituency that had hounded 
him out of politics nine years earlier. In May, 1906, 
he became Minister of the Interior, the first office he 
had ever held. In November of the same year, he rose 
to the Premiership. Since then he has been not only 
Prime Minister, but little less than dictator. 

It is an old reproach that the public life of France 
has too often belied the character of her people. 
They are, above all things, tranquil and retlective; 
their politics are perturbed and convulsive. The sud- 
den agitations and mercurial “crises” that arise 
among the legislators have little or no counterpart 
in the placidity and steadiness of the electors, who 
cheerfully discount all they hear, and long in secret 
for balance, resolution, and common sense in their 
leaders. In Mr. Clémenceau they have found an almost 
unique embodiment of the national characteristics. 
He is compact of common sense, pushes nothing, not 
even a principle, to extremes, and, though a man of 
many convictions, has always before his eyes a vivid 
sense of what is possible. A clear-sighted Radical, 
with a wholesome respect for opportunism, who knows 
precisely how far he is prepared to go, is for the 
France of this moment the best of all possible 
Premiers. M. Clémenceau exactly answers to that 
description. He is a Jacobin who has learned the 
necessity of accommodation and compromise. He holds 
no belief fanatically, has an almost English contempt 
for logic, and acknowledges the expediencies with a 
bow of airy cynicism. [ do not mean that he has 
committed political suicide by educating himself above 
prejudice or that there is anything flaccid in his ideas 

















M. Clemenceau and President Fallieres being received by M. Lepine, Prefect of the Paris Police 


of his private expenditures. But though the attack 
in the Chamber utterly broke down, his constituents 
turned against him, and from 1893 to 1902 M. Clémen- 
ceau was out of public life. Nobody ever thought 
he would rise again. Deleassé’s fall was nothing 
to his. 

His enemies held joyous orgies over his political 
grave. For twenty years he had spared no one, and 
no one had the wish to spare him. He was damned, 
it seemed, beyond redemption. And for a while it 
appeared as though Clémenceau himself accepted his 
fate. Of the wily, unscrupulous, worldly politician 
nothing was heard. He gave up politics, green-rooms, 
and riding, and retired to his retreat in a countrified 
part of Paris. Then two years later appeared a very 
different Clémenceau, an exquisite and humane writer, 
praising the god Pan, philosophizing with unclouded 
mind on the larger social problems, winning the praise 
and adoration of “les jeunes” of literary Paris. 
Never, surely, did a politician climb from such a depth 
by so strange a path. From philosophy and sociology 
he passed on to journalism. His old paper, La 
Justice, had been overwhelmed in the crash; a new 
one, L’Aurore, rose to proclaim the innocence of Drey- 
fus. M. Clémenceau became the sentient conscience 
of France in print. With extraordinary vivacity and 
perspicuity, and with a consummate employment of 
all the weapons of irony, wit, and a golden style, he 
analyzed day by day the shifting elements of “ the 
affair.” Even now the volumes in which he gathered 
up his articles on the Dreyfus case, by their limpid, 
unadorned French, their art of spaciousness, and their 
broad and reflective sympathy with the disinherited 
and the oppressed, hold and thrill the reader. They 
remain, I suppose. the most brilliant masterpiece of 
polemics that French literature has produced since 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. At the time of their 
appearance their effect was prodigious. “No publicist 
did more, very few did as much, to guide French 
opinion through the mazes of that exhausting crisis. 
He had his reward. In 1902 he was elected to the 
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or temporizing in his sympathies. On the contrary, 
M. Clémenceau has a genuine and coherent creed which 
he has done and will continue to do his utmost to 
translate into legislation, but his utmost is com- 
patible with a realizing consciousness that polities, 
after all, “is one long second-best.” He is intolerant 
in nothing, not even in his anti-clericalism; and the 
whole nature of the man, as well as his instinet for 
the practicable, rebels against the narrow, hide-bound 
unification of society to which Jaurés looks forward. 
But that does not in the least prevent him from advo- 
cating a progressive income-tax, from establishing a 
Ministry of Labor, from purchasing a railway for the 
state, from reducing the hours of labor, from en- 
forcing a weekly holiday for workmen, or from help- 
ing on the cause of old-age pensions. Such measures 
as these are wholly consonant, as he has said, with 
“our ideal of the splendid expansion of the individual 
in the midst of a society which regulates him only 
for the sake of his better development. , 
But, after all, Clémenceau’s policy is a small matter. 
It is his personality that really counts. France is 
fascinated by him, and cares on the whole very little 
for what he does or leaves undone. He has, what 
Lord Rosebery used to have, the knack of being al 
ways interesting. He touches life at many points 
in a way that is always his own. Blithe, masterful, a 
scorner of conventions, reserved in spite wf his ex- 
plosiveness, jauntily contemptuous of all opponents, 
M. Clémenceau is nothing if not picturesque. He has 
flexibility and decision, and France, which likes to be 
ruled, has been quick to recognize in him a ruler of 
the most congenial type. But his enemies are in 
numerable, and he disdains the petty arts of courting 
and managing them. He is not an easy man to work 
with or under—a man of terribly incisive speech, over- 
riding character, and volcanic temper. He makes the 
mistake of thinking government too simple and of not 
troubling to conciliate those through whom and with 
whom he is obliged to act. But whatever his errors. he 
has never once committed the fatal one of being dull. 










































































HAT urgently needed reforms were 
RES effected by the Armstrong life-insur- 
ance laws which were enacted at 
E Albany in April, 1906, after the 

searching investigation in which 
Governor Hughes played the leading 
part, nobody would dream of deny- 
“ing. For the accomplishment of 
any difficult and far-reaching reform, however, a 
wave of popular excitement is indispensable, and 
it is obvious that an atmosphere of excitement 
is not favorable to deliberation and | discrimina- 
tion. The Armstrong laws were scaréely passed 
before the imperative necessity of amendments was 
recognized by the authors themselves. The _ first 














Act, providing for the election of members in mutual , 


companies, was amended on May 4, 1906; but even 
as amended the law was soon discovered to be faulty, 
and in July, 1907, the amended Act was amended. 
Three other sections of the law were amended in the 


year just named and two additional sections in 1908. - 


Finally a bill amending Section $7, which limits the 
cost of new life-insurance business, was passed in 
April, 1908, but vetoed by the Governor after the 
adjournment of the Legislature. 

It was to be expected that, for the disclosure of 
some latent shortcomings in the well-meant and gen- 
erally useful, but by no means perfect, Armstrong 
legislation, considerable time would be required. Two 
years have been needed fully to demonstrate the ir- 
reconcilability with the public interest of two sections 
of the Life-Insurance Act of 1906. . We refer to Sec- 
tion 96 that restricts the amount of new business 
which in a single vear a given life-insurance company 
organized under the laws of New York may under- 
take to perform; and, secondly, Section 97, which, 
as we have said, limits the amount of expenditure 
which a given company is authorized to make in a 
single year for the procurement of new business. 

In a brief discussion of this subject we desire to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to an exhaustive, judi: 
cious, and authoritative article contributed by Mr. 
John P. Ryan to the February number of 7he North 
American Review. We have taken particular interest 
in this article, because the author recognizes frankly 
and heartily the magnitude of the service rendered 
to life-insurance policy-holders, and to the New York 
community at large by certain sections of the Arm- 
strong legislation enacted in February, 1906. He 
does not stint approval of the measures taken to 
assure actual control of their property to policy- 
holders in mutual companies; to define the permissibic 
kind of investments, and carefully to regulate the use 
of the money belonging to the policy-holders; and, 
thirdly, to prohibit rigorously certain unavowed and 
clandestine methods of misusing and squandering tlie 
property of the insured. None of these three most 
objectionable features of the régime, which prevailed 
in the management of New York life-insurance com- 
panies, and especially of the three largest companies, 
up to the spring of 1906 escapes severe reprobation. 

We searcely need recall the fact that the Arm- 
strong investigation was caused, primarily, by scan- 
dals which came to light with respect to the control 
of a conspicuous life-insurance stock company—the 
Equitable. The ensuing investigation disclosed the 
fact that the policy-holders of mutual companies, 
who in theory elected the directors, did, as a matter 
of fact, take very little part in such elections and had 
few facilities for doing so. To remedy this state 
of things the directors of all mutual companies were 
legislated out of office, and new elections were or- 
dered under provisions which offered every facility 
for voting and for combined opposition to these in 
control, if such opposition existed among the insured. 
Moreover, by the same law policy-holders in stock 
companies, whether stockholders or not, were made 
eligible as directors; such companies were authorized 
to give policy-holders the right to vote for directors; 
and provision was made whereby such companies 
might retire their capital stock and become mutual 
companies. 

With respect to investments, Mr. Ryan in his arti- 
cle points out that the Armstrong legislation sought 
to put an end to three methods which either had re- 
sulted in serious losses or which were liable to do so. 
These were: the ownership or contrel of subsidiary 
corporations which virtually subsisted upon the parent 
company, and through which by stock ownership, 
oflicers, and directors were making large profits; the 
holding of real estate beyond the necessities of the 
companies’ business requirements; and — syndicate 
operations in the purchase and sale of securities, 
which were a dangerous enlargement of the functions 
of a life-assurance company, considered as an_ in- 
vestor. ‘Fhe curative measures adopted were:  pro- 
visions of law compelling the sale of all stocks within 
five years from December 31, 1906, and forbidding 
further investments in stocks; the sale of all real 
estate not needed for the convenient transaction of 
business within five vears after acquiring the same 
or after it shall be found unnecessary; and a_ pro- 
hibition of all syndicate operations and of all agree- 








ments with respect to security holdings. Se far, in- 
deed, as real estate is concerned, the law gives the 
Superintendent of Insurance discretion to extend the 
time for such sale in case it shall appear that a com- 
pany’s interest will suffer materially by a sale within 
the period fixed by law. No such option, however, is 
allowed with respect to the sale of stocks in which such 
proportional reductions as may be approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance must be made in each year. 

As to what Mr. Ryan terms “ sub-rosa methods ” 
of spending the money belonging to the insured—- 
methods which rightly were denounced and prohibited 
by the Armstrong legislation—these included political 
contributions, secret lobbying, payments without 
proper vouchers, rebates, and incomplete and mis- 
leading reports. All expenditures of money for these 
purposes were forbidden, and it was made obligatory 
upon the Superintendent of Insurance to examine 
every company once in three years. To policy-holders 
also was given authority to sue in their own names 
for an accounting, if dissatisfied; and complaints of 
policy-holders may, under the Armstrong Act, be 
made the basis of special examination at the option 
of the Superintendent. Mr. Ryan cheerfully acknowl- 
edges that to the mandates of the life-insurance law 
under this head no objection -has been made, but, on 
the contrary, by them the companies have been de- 
livered from burdens which in part had been forced 
upon them. 

Having thus admitted the wisdom and the equity 
of many provisions of the Armstrong legislation, 
Mr. Armstrong passes up some features of it to which 


‘serious exceptions may be taken. Hitherto these have 


been levelled almost exclusively against the limita- 
tions imposed on policy forms, volume of new  busi- 
ness, the expenditure incurred in the procurement of 
new business, and the surplus. One of the limitations 
most complained of is that forbidding any New York 
life-insurance company to issue both participating 
and non-participating policies. Most of the companies 
have heretofore offered both. That New York com- 
panies cannot now do so obviously places them at a 
disadvantage in competition with companies from other 
States which are allowed to write both these kinds 
of insurance under any form of policy they choose. 
In other words, the Armstrong legislation restricts 
New York companies, but leaves companies chartered 
by other States free. 

A good deal of space is allotted by Mr. Ryan to 
the restrictions imposed by the Armstrong  legisla- 
tion upon the amount of business which a New York 
life-insurance company may do. As these are the 
limitations to which the three largest New York life- 
insurance companies object with peculiar earnestness, 
we may be suffered to dwell upon them for a moment 
in detail. The authors of the Armstrong legislation 
laid down the postulate that new business should bear 
a suitable relation to the amount of business already 
in force, and proceeded to define what would be a 
“suitable relation” for companies of different sizes. 
Here the reader must bear with us if we reproduce a 
few figures. Companies having less than $50,000,000 
of insurance in force were not limited at all; com- 
panies having between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 in 
force were limited to new companies amounting to thirty 
per cent. thereof; companies with between $100,000.- 
000 and $300,060,000 in force were limited to twenty- 
five per cent. thereof; companies with between $300,- 
000,000 and $600,000,000 in force were limited to 
twenty per cent. thereof; and companies with between 
$600,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 in force were re- 
stricted to fifteen per cent. thereof. It was further 
provided that no company should write new insurance 
in excess of $150,000,000 in any calendar year. 

Mr. Ryan submits that these alleged “ suitable re- 
lations” of new to old business seem to be foundeil 
on strange reasons, and certainly lead to strange re- 
sults. The assumption is made, for instance, that a 
company with less than fifty millions of insurance 
in force needs no limitation in order to secure a 
“normal, but not too hasty, growth”; and that the 
“ suitable relation ” differs with companies of different 
sizes. The outcome of an application of the law is 
this: Every time a company in its “normal, but not 
too hasty, growth” passes from one class to the next 
larger class not only does the “suitable relation” 
become a smaller percentage of old business, but the 
actual amount of new business allowed becomes 
smaller. The conclusions, indeed, of the Armstrong 
Committee that the largest life-insurance companies 
are large enough, and that their new business should 
be limited practically to replacing terminations, are 
at least intelligible. The limitations upon smaller 
companies defy logic and are wholly arbitrary. Mr. 
Ryan, for his part. insists that they are contrary to 
the ordinary principles of an increasing business, and 
cannot possibly secure the “normal growth” which 
the Committee professed to desire. 

There is no subject connected with life-insurance 
on which the Armstrong Committee in their report 
made more reasonable observations than the expendi- 
ture which properly might be incurred for the pro- 
curement of new business. The Committee declared 
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that they deemed it inadvisable to recommend that 
the Legislature should attempt to prescribe the ex- 
penditures of insurance corporations. “The Legis- 
lature,” it was admitted, “ cannot undertake the man- 
agement of the business. In seeking to secure eco- 
nomical administration, it should not overstep the 
line which divides suitable State supervision from 
an utterly impracticable effort to prescribe details. 
The Legislature should aim to permit freedom of man- 
agement subject to general regulations and complete 
publicity.” In defiance of the principles thus laid 
down, the framers of the Armstrong legislation pro- 
ceeded to impose by Section 97 a multitude of limita- 
tions, and to prescribe innumerable details. Undoubt- 
edly a well-considered limit to total expenses might 
be justified on the ground that the State is in duty 
bound to find some proper basis of competition, as 
well as to compel such accumulations as will insure 
the fulfilment of contracts. On the other hand, it 
is questionable whether beyond this the State has 
any right to go in undertaking to say just what a 
company should pay and just how it shall pay it: 
the State virtually fixes the wages of agents and prac- 
tically undertakes to manage the details of the life- 
insurance business. Nowhere, in fact, has State super- 
vision gone so far on the road toward socialism as it 
has in Section 97 of the Armstrong Laws. 

As it turned out, the limitations with respect to 
the volume of new business and to expenses, which 
became operative on January 1, 1907, had so dis- 
astrous results during the ensuing year that the Legis- 
lature of 1908 was petitioned for relief. After much 
discussion, a bill was passed amending Section 97 as 
follows: (1) The cost of medical examinations and 
inspections of proposed risks was excluded from the 
items chargeable to first year’s expenses; (2) first 
year’s commissions were limited to fifty per cent. of 
the premiums; (3) the number of renewal commissions 
allowable was increased from nine to fourteen, but 
the rate of the last five was made five per cent. on 
both classes of policies; (4) increased compensation 
over that agreed upon, but within the limitations of 
the law based upon volume of business renewed was 
allowed; (5) collection fees allowable were made three 
per cent. after fifteen years instead of two per cent. 
after ten years; (6) a company was allowed to com- 
pensate its agent or any of them, in whole or in part, 
by other methods to be approved by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, provided the value of the aggregate 
should not exceed the value of the aggregate allowed 
under the law either in the first year or thereafter. 
Kach of these numbered clauses was designed to cor- 
rect some defect or unfairness in the original law. 
Viewed as a whole, the bill was a compromise, and 
embodied the minimum of relief asked for by the 
life-insurance companies. Although, however, it was 
passed by a practically unanimous vote, it was vetoed 
by Governor Hughes chiefly on the ground that its 
principal feature, marked (1) above, “ would permit 
unwarrantable outlays and facilitate a return to the 
injurious conditions of the past years.” A report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, since published, 
shows that in 1907 this item in the case of companies 
doing an ordinary business amounted to about two 
and one-half per cent. of the total expenses. 

Another feature of the Armstrong legislation to 
which objection may fairly be taken is the limita- 
tion of the surplus which a life-insurance company 
is at liberty to maintain to five per cent. in the case 
of companies having policy liabilities of five hundred 
million dollars or over. In 1907 the stocks and bonds 
of twenty-eight companies doing business in Massa- 
chusetts showed a depreciation of 7.68 per cent. in 
the book value of such securities, and in the case of 
seven companies there was a depreciation of 8.32 per 
cent. in such book values. 

Mr. Ryan has rendered a service to all persons in 
terested in life-insurance by pointing out how the 
interests of the insured are protected in some Euro- 
pean countries. In Great Britain, for instance, there 
are only a few general laws for the regulation of life- 
insurance. These laws forbid wager policies, require 
a small deposit with the Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery, provide for valuations of policy 
liabilities, define the rights of the insured, and re- 
quire the deposit with the Board of Trade of such 
annual reports as will enable the insured to form a 
trustworthy judgment respecting the soundness of 
the companies. British experience has led to the 
conclusion that the best means of guarding the in- 
terests of policy-holders in insurance companies is by 
insistence on the fullest openness in their published 
accounts. In Germany and Switzerland the methods 
of government supervision are comprehensive and sci- 
entific, but in neither of those states are there such 
paternalistic conditions imposed as under the Arm- 
strong laws. In Germany commissions on new busi- 
ness are limited to two per cent. of the amount in- 
sured, but there are no other limitations on expenses, 
and there is none on the volume of new business or 
the surplus. The comparison seems to indicate that 
New York companies are suffering from an excess of 
hasty, not to say panic-stricken, legislation. 
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” co- oper ration nothing that is of waine 
ean be accomplished. 

Wall Street is under fire at present. Not in the 
sense of having the search-light of intelligent investi- 
gation trained upon its methods, but rather through 
an attack from various quarters where the ammuni- 
tion at hand seems to consist principally of indis- 
criminate invective. It is singular, though entirely 
characteristic of the nature of these fulminations, 
that one and all they appear to regard the object of 
their attack as a definite entity. Seldom is there any 
recognition of the fact that Wall Street is one of the 
most heterogeneous factors in our national life—that 
in it are combined some of the best and some of the 
worst elements in the country—that specific instances 
of corruption, true though they may be, no more de- 
scribe the whole than the Moulin Rouge describes 
Paris, or the Tenderloin describes New York. That 
evils and very serious evils have sprung up under our 
present financial system, no one in close touch with 
the affairs of the Street will wish to deny. But 
what the great body of respectable and conservative 
Wall Street men does resent is the spreading abroad 
among the people of the idea that the good and the 
bad are all one, all part of a great machine whose 
scle object is the despoiling of the working-man of his 
hard-earned savings. 

Rabid attacks upon the Stock Exchange and its cus- 
toms, open impeachment of the honesty of the bro- 
kers—these do little harm, because to any one who has 
ever had any actual dealings with Wall Street men, 
they are palpably untrue. But where the attacks are 
upon the system as a whole, where, for instance, the 
vicious idea is instilled into ignorant minds that the 
present industrial depression is all a result of the past 
efforts of the Wall Street gamblers to teach the gov- 
ernment a lesson, an enormous amount of harm is 
being done to the political well-being of the country. 
Hardly anything could be conceived which would do 
more to leaven the’ spirit of unrest, widen the breach 
between capital and labor, and drive us toward those 
dreaded conditions ,of internal’ strife which so many 
thinking men are beginning seriously to fear. 

At a time when the air is so full of misrepresenta- 
tion as to the work of Wall Street, it is well worth 
while to pause and get in mind a clear idea as to what 
the true function of the New York Stock Exchange is. 
Primarily to provide a free and unrestricted market 
in- which securities can be bought and sold; that is the 
purpose for which it was established and that is to-day 
its raison détre. Whatever advantage speculators 
may take of such a market, whatever gambling op- 
erations gamblers may carry on in that market, yet its 
existence is necessary to the commercial welfare of the 
country. As long as there is to be a point of contact 
between the development of the country and its accu- 
mulated capital, that point of contact can be only 
through the medium of an exchange, of a place where 
securities have an absolutely free and unrestricted 
market. Why? 

Secause investors’ money will not go freely into 
commercial enterprise unless there is a ready market 
at all times for the securities which represent the in- 
vestment. Men do at times lock up money in ventures 
out of which they know they may not readily be able 
to withdraw their capital, but almost invariably it is 
in hopes of profits very much larger than ordinary 
interest. When a man puts money into a property, 
expecting no more than ordinary interest, he wants 
to be sure that he ean get out of his investment at any 
time, that for any reason which seems fit he can change 
into something else. Otherwise he will not lend his 
money. And that is one reason why if borrower and 
lender are to come together on fair terms the lender 
must be made to feel that there will always be a free 
and ready market in which he ean sell what he has 
taken, or at least borrow on it. Unless there is a 
free market he knows that it will be hard work to get 
lis bank to make him a loan. 

In the interest of both borrower and lender, then, 
in fact, if the two are to be brought together at all, 
there must exist a free and unrestricted market. 
Just now all the borrowing is being done by selling 
bonds, but that is not always so. It is only necessary 
to go back to 1906 to find a time when most of the big 
new enterprises were financed by sales of stock—sales 
which never could have been made on any such favor- 
able terms but for the faet that the buyer fully appre- 
ciated that he was putting his money into something 
which at any time could be turned back into money. 

This is the system, the reason for the existence of the 
vast and complex Stock Exchange machinery. If dur- 
ing its development corruption has crept in, that can no 
more be helped than the evils which have crept into 

our national-bank system, or any of the others of our 
great national institutions. For no fair-minded Wall 
Street man will deny that on to the main stem of 
the system there have come to be grafted very serious 
abuses. Where there is concentrated so much money 
there is sure to be drawn a large class of undesirable 
persons who, while pretending legitimate business, are 
: 
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WALL STREET UNDER FIRE 


By Franklin Escher 


continually putting to wrongful use the facilities 
which the Stock Exchange offers. Reference is not 
being made to bucket-shops or fake mining-stock con- 
cerns with whom reputable Wall Street has nothing 
in common, but to the numerous brokerage firms which 
have been organized for the purpose of handling 
speculative business on a narrow margin. ‘No one is 
more sorry to see the growth of this kind of business 
than the old-line investment houses. And not from 
material motives only. A broker who has piloted the 
investments of his friends and clients through the 
several panics of the past twenty or thirty years is 
the very man who knows best the almost inevitable 
result of narrow-margin gambling. Very well does he 
know the grievous consequences following the sale of 
securities owned outright, and the use of the money to 
margin ten or twenty times as much stock. That is 
not what the Exchange is for. It can be done on the 

Stock Exchange and it is being done to a certain extent, 
but the Stock Exchange was no more created for that 

purpose than revolvers are manufactured to help 

people commit suicide. 

A rather careful study of the attacks which have 
recently been launched at Wall Street shows that it 
is the existence of this really undesirable super- 
structure of speculation which has aroused the zeal 
of the country’s reformers, and made them so anxious 
to subvert the whole system. Some of the attacks 
made are iust general denunciations of the ‘ ‘ money- 
power,” as for instance the wide- -spread statement that 
Wall Street is entirely responsible for the present de- 
pressed state of industry. Others, however, are de- 
cidedly specific, impugning absolutely the ‘integrity 
of the whole body of Stock Exchange members and de- 
nouncing the customs of the Street. 

Artificially stirred up waves of popular indignation 
have dashed up .against the Exchange a good many 
times before without doing any particular harm, but 
this last movement to spread broadcast over the coun- 
try the idea that most of the brokers are “ crooked,” 
and that it is next to impossible for an outsider to 
get an order fairly executed, merits the condemnation 
of every right-thinking man. It is entirely unneces- 
sary to enter upon any long argument in proof of the 
honesty of the members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, or their fidelity to their customers’ interests. 
The burden of proof is entirely on the other side. To 
say that it is possible for a dishonest specialist with an 
order to buy one thousand shares of stock five points 
below the market, to smash down the market with 
short sales and then gather in the profits himself, is 
merely to state what can be done, but does not by a 
long shot prove that it is being done. To state that 
when you give a broker an order to buy stock at par 
and he buys it, if it sells at par-and-an-eighth immedi- 
ately afterward he is likely to sell out for his own 
account and then turn around and tell you that he 
couldn’t get your stock, is simply to impugn the 
honesty of all agents in all business transactions. 
The broker can be dishonest, of course; but what reason 
is there for thinking that he will be less honest than 
any other trusted business agent? 

Fully does the Stock Exchange governing body real- 
ize that these chances for crooked dealing exist, and 
strict are the laws governing possible breaches of cus- 
tomers’ confidence. Within the past few months con- 
dign punishment has been meted out to several members 
of the Exchange—the meetings of the Governing Com- 
mittee are in secret, but they measure out merciless 
justice. It is no exaggeration to say that the busi- 
ness morale of the members of the Exchange is fully 
as high as that of any large group of business men in 
the world. It has to be so. Tlie very foundation of 
the whole system rests upon the confidence of the client 
in his broker. 

As to the attacks which are being made upon the 
old-established customs of the Street, it is a fact that 
loose practices: in some quarters have given a wide 
opening to criticism. But in the great majority of 
eases the thing which is criticised is inevitable, is 
simply a result of the uses to which some men will 
put necessary institutions. We read, for instance, 
that as a severe arraignment of the present system 
the fact is brought up that in one day’s trading the 
whole capital stock of a large corporation sometimes 
changes hands. Very true, but how in a free and un- 
restricted market can a man be prevented from buy- 
ing and selling the same thing as often as he likes? 
If he abuses that privilege and makes fictitious sales 
there are stringent Stock Exchange laws by which he 
can be held. If he chooses to break those laws and 
succeeds in doing so, how is the system in any way to 
blame? Similarly, in the case of a brokerage house 
which practically “ buckets ” a buying order by selling 
short the same amount of stock. Rules or no rules, 
these things are possible and sometimes done; in a 
business which depends to such an extent on the 
honesty of the individual, allowance must be made for 
human fallibility. 

But the very great majority of New York Stock 
Exchange houses neither “bucket” their customers’ 
orders nor borrow on the stocks which they hold in 
trust, nor do many of the other things of which they 
are being at the present time accused. Nor is there 
any atom of truth in the idea that these houses make 
anything out of the losses of their customers. Quite 
the contrary. The account of a man who is losing 
money is not likely to last long, and the earning of 
commissions is the object for which the broker is in 
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business. From every standpoint it is in the broker’s 
interest to see that his clients make money; and that 
being the case, the client gets the benefit of the very 
best attention and advice which the broker has to 
offer. Customers will overtrade at times and. lose 
their money, but nine times in ten it is against the 
firm’s advice and wishes. Aside from any sentiment 
in the matter and as a pure business proposition the 
broker wants to see his client remain conservative and 
so avoid loss. 

Practically all the ruin and misery so often laid at 
Wall Street’s door originates not from the use but 
the abuse of its facilities. Very few people have ever 
been hurt by investing their money in _ legitimate 
stocks—thousands are being hurt all the time by at- 
tempting to trade on a narrow margin. But is it the 
system which is to blame? Is it not rather that 
singular weakness of human nature manifested in the 
fact that of all the passions by far the strongest is 
the hope of quick gain? 


D. G. E.—I have had $10,000 left me which I want 
to invest in a bond giving me a better return than I 
can get from most railroad bonds. What do you think 
of Union Steel Co. Ist. 5’s? 

Such a bond would seem to us to suit your purpose 
admirably. The Union Steel 5’s are a first-grade 
mortgage bond, and in addition are guaranteed by 
the United States Steel Corporation. This bond is 
typical of a small class of the best kind of industrial 
bond from which a fair income can still be secured. 


N. C. W.—I-am about to put considerable money 
into Wisconsin Central, Superior and Duluth Division 
and Terminal 4’s—am I wise? What do you think 
of divisional bonds in general? 

The bond in question is well secured on one hundred 
and sixty-one miles of the road between Chicago and 
Duluth, and on valuable terminal property in the 
latter city, and is all the better on account of Wis- 
consin Central's recently having passed to Canadian 
Pacific interests. 

First-mortgage bonds on important divisions of good 
systems often sell higher than main line mortgage 
issues. An important thing in buying a divisional 
bond is to try to get a bond which is a mortgage on 
a piece of road vital to the operation of the whole 
system. 


D. P.—During the panic I. bought some gilt-edged 
mortgage bonds which now show me a profit of twelve 
points. Would you advise me to sell and put the pro- 
ceeds into a bond yielding a better income, such as 
Southern Pacific or Rock Island refunding 4's? 

Such a move on your part might prove wise. Your 
gilt-edged bonds show you a big profit, and are not 
likely to appreciate much more in value. Both the 
issues you mention are considered safe and attractive 
investments—the latter particularly so. 


C. M. E.—A good firm is trying to sell me some 
water-power bonds, and I have been looking into them 
carefully. I have every reason to think that the 
water supply is constant, but it worries me a little. 
What do you think? 

In a matter like this the investor is bound to rely 
on the character of his bankers and the ability of 
their engineers. If, as you say, “ you have every reason 
to think that the water supply is constant,” we see no 
reason why you should worry. Water-power bonds’ 
rank well up among public utilities and are coming 
to be more and more popular with the investing public. 


R. W. J—Would you sell out an investment in 
Atchison to put the money into Southern Pacific? 

Considering principally how much more Southern 
Pacific has risen than Atchison, we do not think you 
would be wise in making the change now. ss 

B. L. U—I have been thinking of putting $5,000 
into stocks, but have about made up my mind to buy 
low-priced bonds instead. Will you please name three 
or four good speculative issues? 

Wabash refunding 4’s, Interborough-Metropolitan 
4 1-2’s, Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific collateral 4’s. 
Remember, speculative bonds can move faster than a 
good many active stocks. 


W. G—Kindly let me know through your columns 
what effect, in your opinion, would a reduction of, say, 
twenty per cent. in steel and iron have on the securi- 
ties of such companies as Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Co.? 

We do not see how the stock of the company you 
mention, which produces pig-iron alone, would be 
in any way influenced by a twenty per cent. cut in 
the tariff on steel. Asked to state what effect a cut in 
the iron tariff would have, a prominent director of one 
of the Southern iron companies replied that pig-iron 
could be made cheaper in the South than anywhere 
else, and that a twenty per cent. cut in the tariff 
would have no etfect whatever on the securities of his 
company. The duty on pig-iron, he said, is $4 per 
ton, and American pig-iron is being sold along the 
Mediterranean at $13.50, which represents a profit to 
his company of $4 per ton—and the consumer is -pay- 
ing the freight. Under these circumstances the South- 
ern iron companies are little afraid of competition. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Confusing the Seasons 
By L. deB. HANDLEY 


TuatT the stories of cross-country run- 
ners plodding through the snow in scanty 
track costume, or bathers plunging into 
ponds through holes in the ice are not 
apocryphal, is made clear by the accom- 
panying photograph, which was taken in 
New York recently. 

Cold and frost have no terror for these 
sturdy young athletes. They are swim- 
mers of the Bath Beach Swimming Club 
and of the West Side Y. M. C. A. of New 
York. Throughout the winter months 





headgear, trot out into the field and in- 
dulge in an impromptu set of games. 
There aré running-races, jumps, hurdles, 
wrestling, and many other things, inclu- 
ding a good lively snowball fight in which 
all participate and which winds up the 
affair. 

Many wonder how they stand it, and 
those who, from the depths of furs and 
ulsters, watch the hardy youngsters at 
play shiver in sympathy. But they need 
not be worried; the boys enjoy the frolic 

















How the Bath Beach Swimming Club keeps in training 


they can be seen plunging into the frozen 
waters of the Lower Bay or of Long 
Island Sound, and there are times when 
the ice has:to’ be broken to allow them 
to get their-dip. But this winter they 
found a‘ new game that they have termed 
“ Esquimau ,Sports.” When a good fall 
of snow has left several inches of fine, 
clean, fluffy whiteness on the ground they 
den their scanty racing costumes and, 
without bothering to put on shoes or 





as nothing else. With blood heated by 
the violent exertion and the exhilaration 
of romping in the fine, soft snow, one 
does not feel the chill, even of the coldest 
days; and when the signal is given by 
the team captain and the boys pile back 
into the dressing-room, the artificial 
atmosphere feels stuffy and oppressive. 
The bodies of the participants are in a 
fine glow, and every one feels better for 
the enjoyable frolic. 





TRINITY AND ITS 
CRITICS 


(Continued from page 16.) 


“The fact is, our endowment is in land, 
and that endowment is an inheritance of 
the present vestry, the seriousness of 
which we all understand. Any one fa- 
miliar with the subject will realize the 
slowness and difficulty of changing the 
character of a particular region. 

“Trinity is not the only landowner in 
the Eighth Ward. Do what we will, we 
are dependent upon the development of 
that ward. We are doing what we can 
to improve and to facilitate improvement, 
but beyond that we can do nothing except 
to carry our property along in as good 
condition as circumstances will permit 
during a transition period, of which we 
hope we may soon see the end.” 

Concerning the proposed change at St. 
John’s Mr. Bangs spoke at length: 

“No matter what Trinity’s wealth may 
be,” he said, “it is entitled, as you and 
I are, and is required, as you and I are 
not, to secure efficiency and good results 
without waste. There is no question of 
economy or saving in the St. John’s mat- 
ter. Trinity never undertakes to save. It 
always spends its entire net income on 
religious and philanthropic work. Saving 
and motives of economy are reasons that 
have been falsely attributed to us. 

“Nor is the removal of the present 
work of St. John’s to St. Luke’s an aban- 
donment of the work among the poor. 
On the contrary, the long-considered pur- 
pose of it is to enlarge that work and 
make it more efficient in the same general 
section of the city. Bishop Potter recog- 
nized this when he consented to the re- 
moval in 1894, as Bishop Greer has ap- 
proved in 1909. The parish work of St. 
John’s has been shrinking for years, and 
has given the vestry most serious concern. 
We were finally forced to the conclusion 
that St. John’s had, in the mere matter 
of location, absolutely lost its efficiency as 
an ordinary -parish church. That is the 


sober and serious judgment of the mem-: 


bers of the vestry who have long studied 
the situation and are responsible for the 
welfare of the parish. Trinity has not 
abandoned its work by transplanting part 
of it from the scanty soil of Varick and 
Laight streets to the better field at Hud- 


f son and Grove. 





Every Protestant church 
except Trinity long ago abandoned the 
district between Canal Street and the Bat- 
tery, Broadway and the Hudson River. 
Trinity maintains three churches there. 
Our Roman Catholic friends alone share 
the district with us. 

“ At St. John’s we propose to replace a 
fragment of a congregation, most of whom 
live near St. Luke’s and much of whose 
activities already centre at St. Luke’s, 
with an every-day, week-day, noon-day 
congregation of the people who throng 
the warehouses and other business build- 
ings of the St. John’s district; and we 
have placed in charge the Rev. Mr. Wilkin- 
son, the ‘Bishop of Wall Street,’ whose 
earnestness and effectiveness are beyond 
question. Is that an abandonment of our 
work? On the contrary, it seems to me 
to be work of the finest type, which 
Trinity, with all its traditions, can de- 
voutly uphold. 

“In every progressive movement in the 
affairs of a large corporation some in- 
dividual is apt to be affected, and that 
is at the bottom of the present-row. The 
congregation of St. John’s is ready to go 
to St. Luke’s in a body—on terms. If it 
is ready to make terms the propriety of 
its going need not be discussed. We are 
expecting to build up a work at St. Luke’s, 
under new auspices, which will be able to 
care not only for the present congregation 
at St. John’s, but ultimately for ten if 
not twenty times the number. 

“As for St. John’s Chapel itself, part 
of it is over a hundred years old, the rest 
about fifty. The buildings of its time had 
little of the eternal in their structural 
character, and the older part of the chapel 
is now crumbling. The galleries have 
been closed for mgny years. The historic 
organ, upon which some stress has been 
laid, was removed in 1873. No event of 
any historical significance attaches to the 
building. It once housed the most fash- 
ionable congregation in the city, which 
followed fashion and moved away, and 


no sentiment has ever brought back the’ 


descendants of that congregation, nor has 
any parish activity been able to replace 
it. Whatever the figures may be, in thc 
ten years that I have had it under per- 
sonal observation I have never seen any- 
thing but a scanty congregation in it un- 
til the present agitation. It is a worn- 
out building in a locality from which its 
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constituents have been displaced by Chris- 
tians of the Roman Catholic faith, whom 
it is not our wish to proselytize. 

“Nor until this agitation did I ever 
hear that the beauty of St. John’s was 
so extraordinary. I understand that the 
only comment on it in any standard 
work on architecture refers to it as of 
rather inferior type. No action has ever 
been taken by the vestry toward its dem- 
olition, but I myself see nothing in it 
as an architectural type which justifies a 
religious corporation in preserving it as 
a curiosity at an outlay which ought to 
be bestowed upon religious work. Those 
who have been anxious for its preserva- 
tion as a historical relic will, we hope, 
be glad to know that it will continue to 
stand as a centre of evangelical work. 

“St. John’s has been referred to as a 
breathing-spot in a section of the city 
that was robbed nefariously of its park 
years ago. Do you know that St. John’s 
Park was a proprietary park like Gram- 
erecy, and that Trinity for many years 
prevented its proprietors from selling, for 
which it was as much abused by them 
then as it has been abused by others ever 
since it finally permitted the sale to go 
through? Trinity always catches it some- 
how.” 





The Noiseless Gun and 
Civilization 

TuatT the invention of noiseless firearms 
will result in the annihilation of civilization, 
on account of the ease with which assassina- 
tion may be committed, is the subject 
of an article by Ambrose Bierce in the 
Cosmopolitan magazine for March, which 
deals with the matter from the standpoint 
of a historian of the future. He writes 
in part as follows: 

“ , Regarding the work of ‘the silent fire- 
arm’ we have light in abundance. Indeed, 
the entire history of the brief but bloody 
period between its invention and the ex- 
tinction of the Christian civilization is an 
unbroken record of its fateful employment. 

“Of course the immense armies of the 
time were at once supplied with the new 
weapon, with results that none had foreseen. 
Soldiers were thenceforth as formidable to 
their officers as to their enemies. It was no 
longer possible to maintain discipline, for no 
officer dared offend, by punishment or repri- 
mand, one who could fatally retaliate as se- 
cretly and securely in the repose of camp as 
in the tumult of battle. In civil affairs the 
deadly device was malignly active. States- 
men in disfavor (and all were hateful to men 
of contrary politics) fell dead in the forum 
by means invisible and inaudible. Anarchy, 
discarding her noisy and imperfectly ef- 
fective methods, gladly embraced the new 
and safe one; and Socialism, her hand- 
maiden, yielding to the temptation of op- 
portunity, served her mistress, with no 
franker devotion bit superior efficiency, 
by substituting for the secret ballot the 
secret bullet. In the temples of religion 
the odium theologicum asserted itself in 
suppression of heresy by assassination of 
heretics; animosities of writers and artists 
found expression in the new criticism; com- 
petition in business sought monopoly of life. 
Government, religion, literature, art, com- 
merce, all became ‘perilous trades,’ were 
abandoned in terror, and perished without 
hope of resurrection. 

“Tn other walks of life matters were no 
better. Armed with the sinister power of 
life and death, any evil-minded person (and 
most of the ancient Caucasians appear to 
have been evil-minded) could gratify a pri- 
vate revenge or wanton malevolence by 
slaying whom he would, and nothing cried 
aloud the lamentable deed. With his hand 
in his ‘pocket’ he could stroll listlessly 
through a crowd, operating the fatal device 
with immunity from special suspicion. Con- 
cealed in the drapery of a window, he could 
safely kill any one passing by. 

“In these awful conditions the foolish 
belief that detection and punishment. of 
crime are not deterrent was refuted, alas! 
too late, by a régime of general murder. 
So horrible was the mortality, so futile ‘all 
preventive legislation, that society was 
stricken with a universal panic. Cities 
were plundered and abandoned; villages 
without villagers fell to decay; homes were 
given up to bats and owls, and farms be- 
came jungles infested with wild beasts. 
The people fled to the mountains, the 
forests, the marshes, concealing themselves 
from one another in caves and thickets, and 
dying from privation and exposure and 
diseases more dreadful than the perils from 
which they had fled. When every human 
being distrusted and feared every other 
human being solitude was esteemed the 
only good; and solitude spells death. In 
one generation Americans and Europeans 
had slunk back into the night of barbarism 
from which they had so slowly and painfully 
emerged, and their subjugation and virtual 
extermination by our Polynesian ancestors, 
with their primitive weapons and genius for 
‘team-work,’ followed as a matter of 
course,” 
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OnE night while Freedom slept, she 
dreamed she died, 
And waked all pale and trembling—in 
her plight, 
Calling on God to hasten to her side 
Some champion from His regiments of 
light. 
He scanned the ranks of heav’n and there 
espied 
One parented by Poverty and Right— 
A jesting spirit with a heart of tears— 
Who started lonely down the road of 
years 
Serene and unafraid. 
night 
Black with the breath of battle, drew to 
dawn, 
Fading the hosts of Fear in conquered 
flight, 
It showed him cold and still, his soul 
withdrawn 
By God’s own hand from its rude sheath 
of clay 
To shine for Liberty in deathless day. 
LeigGn MitcHEeELL Hopaes. 


When the long 


PURITY ESSENTIAL. 

In no other form of food is purity so absolutely essen- 
tial as in milk products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness milk is of little value as a food. 
Purity and richness are the embodiment of BorpEn's 
Eacte Branp ConpENSED MiLk. As a food for infants 
or for general household purposes it has no equal. .*, 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cente a 
bottle. os aie = 

Usz BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious, 25 cents per Jar. o%e 








Palatable, Economical, Nourishing. 


A Nebr. woman has outlined the prize 
food in a few words, and that from per- 
sonal experience. She writes: 

“After our long experience with Grape- 
Nuts, I cannot say enough in its favor. 
We have used this food almost continually 
for seven years. 

“We sometimes tried other advertised 
breakfast foods, but we invariably re- 
turned to Grape-Nuts as the most pala- 
table, economical, and nourishing of all. 

“When I quit tea and coffee and began 
to use Postum and Grape-Nuts, I was a 
nervous wreck. I was so irritable I could 
not sleep nights, had no interest in life. 

“After using Grape-Nuts a short time 
I began to improve, and all these ail- 
ments have disappeared, and now I am 
a well woman. My two children have 
been almost raised on Grape-Nuts, which 
they eat three times a day. 

“They are pictures of health, and have 
never had the least symptom of stomach 
trouble; even through the most severe 
siege of whooping-cough they could re- 
tain Grape-Nuts when all else failed. 

“Grape-Nuts food has saved doctor bills, 
and has been, therefore, a most economical 
food for us.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “‘The Road-to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above fetter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest 





IN TWO FORMS 
0 Forthe Large Investor— 
The Coupon Gold Bond, is- 





sued in multiples of $100 at 
par: maturing in 10 years 
for the face value with 6 
percent. interest payable semi-annu- 
ally : and with privilege of surren- 
der at any time before maturity, for 
its face value with interest. . - 
r The Accumulative 
For the Small Investo Bond, compelling the 
saving of small sums. Purchasable in ten yearly 
payments and maturing in either 10 or 15 years 
with a cash surrender value always in excess of 
all payments. 
|_._That a safe 6 per cent. invest- 
We Contend ment should appeal to any In- 
vestor; and that the distinct promise to pay of a 
solvent and growing Company with assets of 
$1,600,000.00 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,250,000.00 constitutes a safe investment. 
That the three salient features 
We Contend—,s the New York Central Real- 
ty Bond—Absolute Safety, Cash Availability 
and a six percentum profit—should commend it 
to the public as an ideal investment. 

Write us tu-day, stating the form of Bond that appeals 
to you and we will be pleased to send you an interesting 
history of our Company, our Business and our Plans. 
And incidentally show you how to add from 25 per cent. to 
100 per cent. to your interest earnings. 

NEW YORK CENTRAE REALTY Co. 
, SUITE 1181, 1828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,250,000) 
We want agents in every city and offer a liberal propost- 
tion to men of character. Write for particulars. 








AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, Oct. 16 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 









— the term “Panhandle” is 
heard it is generally associated 
7 with that portion of West Virginia 
G ve which pokes its nose between ‘Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, at the western 
end of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
to which strip of land the name was 
Q first applied. The name is also 
given to projections of Texas and 
Idaho, but none of the historians apply this name to 
the similar, though less pretentious, strip of Pennsyl- 
vania which marks the eastern end of the Mason and 
Dixon Line 

One of the government’s topographical maps shows 
this strip of land, and at one point passengers travel- 
ling by rail from New York to Washington are in 
Pennsylvania barely five seconds, during a portion of 
which time the locomotive of the train is in Mary- 
land, the baggage car in Pennsylvania, and the din- 
ing-car in Delaware. 

Within this wedge and near its narrowest part lives 
a dweller of three States, whose status emphasizes the 
curious. geography of the vicinity. His citizenship is 
with Delaware, and his dwelling is located in that 
State;- he ‘pays taxes to Maryland for the grove of 
trees in front of his house, and only escapes the 
Pennsylvania tax-gatherer because the State has here 
narrowed itself down to a wagon road separating his 
property. 

The original charter of Pennsylvania, granted in 
1681 by Charles II. to William Penn, in payment of a 
debt of £16,000 due his father, Admiral Penn, for 
services to the British Crown, gave Delaware the 
rounded top familiar. to school-children, by limiting 
the boundary of this part of Pennsylvania by part 





Pennsylvanias Elusive Bouns 
By Charles B. Brewer 


of the circumference of a circle twenty-four miles in 
diameter, whose centre is the steeple of the old court 
house at New Castle, Delaware. 

Penn enjoyed his new possession in peace but a short 
time. His respect for the Crown’s knowledge. of the 
geography of the new country received a rude jar 
when the sextant in the hands of William Markham, 
his kinsman and Deputy Governor, revealed the fact 
that the “straight tine westward beginning of the 
fortieth degree of northern latitude” (which had not 
before been surveyed) was so much farther north 
than had been thought that Philadelphia was left out- 
side the colony of Pennsylvania. 

The first of Penn’s long series of disputes about his 
boundary lines concerned this parallel, and was conse- 
quently ‘with the Maryland proprietors. 

Conferences and disputes between the proprietors 
of the two colonies were continued without end, but 
were of no avail, and the poundary was ‘still un- 
settled at the time of Penn’s death in 1718. 

A provisional, temporary boundary was settled 
on in 1735, and this served to set at rest the strife and 
confusion of authority which had caused Maryland's 
citizens, as far south as Baltimore County, to be 
arrested and imprisoned in Philadelphia by Pennsyl- 
vania authorities. In 1760 a final compromise was 
reached. At last the real dividing line was to be 
run; but, weary of waiting on local surveyors, who 
had taken three years to find the boundary between 
Delaware and Maryland, Lord Baltimore and_ the 
Penns secured the services of Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon, distinguished English surveyors, and 
in 1763 they entered on their task of running the 
boundaries. 

They came over with a small army of rodmen, axe- 





men, ete., verified the boundary between Delaware 
and Maryland, and by 1767 had carried the famous 
Mason and Dixon Line through two hundred and forty- 
four miles of wilderness. About twenty miles  re- 
mained to be completed, but the Indian guides and 
interpreters, who had been engaged to quiet the In- 
dians along the way, deserted, and the Great “ Six 
Nations” entered such strenuous objections to the 
invasion of their hunting-grounds that the energetic 
Englishmen had to leave the remainder of the line un- 
finished. It was completed by another survey in 
1785. Each mile of the line run by Mason and Dixon 
was marked by a stone weighing about five hundred 
pounds, cut in England. 

There was another survey in 1849 which covered 
the entire line, and still another in 1901. For this 
last each of the two States appropriated $5,000. 

Each of the stones.set by Mason and Dixon, includ- 
ing those from the tangent point to the Mason and 
Dixon Line proper, except each fifth stone, was marked 
with an “M” on one side and a “P” on the other. 
The first stone, that is, the eastern stone of the east 
and west line, is marked with an “ M” on two of its 
sides, and a “ P” on the other two. Each fifth stone, 
known as a “ Crown Stone,” bears the coat of arms of 
Lord Baltimore on the Maryland side, and the coat of 
arms of Penn on the side facing the Keystone State. 

The tangent stone can be seen from the windows of 
Pennsylvania trains running from Wilmington to 
Baltimore just before Tron Hill Station is reached. 
It is about two hundred yards from the station, on the 
north side, and stands between the tracks and an old 
apple orchard. ‘The inscription on it is ‘ Tangent 
1849.” Alongside of it is the old stone, so time-worn 
that the inscription on it cannot be read. 





























The eastern stone of the Mason and 


one side in Maryland, the other in Pennsylvania 


Dixon line, 


A Delaware residence which is divided from 
its Maryland fruit grove by Pennsylvania 





THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOUL 


(Continued from page 12. 

So far we have traced the modern spiritualist 
movement from its inception in 1848 through the 
period of universal interest, which may be said to 
have culminated in the investigations of Sir William 
Crookes. We have followed it into its decline and 
have seen it reborn upen a basis of dispassionate 
scientific ‘investigation, and rapidly increase in 
potency and prestige until the present day. We 
have shown how mesmerism passed through an an- 
alogous history, declined, was revived under the name 
‘ hypnotism,” and was taken into the sanctuary of 
medicine under the auspices of Braid, Esdaile, and 
especially Bernheim, being used in particular to cure 
those infrequent but well-known cases of mental dis- 
turbance known as dissociation of personality. Mean- 
while Christian Science has sprung into existence; 
and “mental science,” faith-healing, and allied move- 
ments have made headway. It Yemains for us to 
correlate these varied phases of supernaturalism, 
showing how they have unconsciously contributed 
their separate quotas toward the discovery alluded 
to at the beginning of this article—that of the soul. 

We have how to take up the very remarkable theory 
propounded by the late Thomas Jay Hudson—remark- 
able alike for its originality of conception and lucidity 
ef exposition—in The Lew of Psychic Phenomena, 
a volume which went through more than a seore of 
editions during the author’s lifetime and _ is. still 
widely read. Hudson, who was a bitter opponent 
of the spiritistie theory, makes the following note- 
worthy utterance: 

‘It is simply impossible to presuppose that all 
the immense number of mediums, professional and 
private, who may be found in all ranks of society 
throughout the civilized world, are deliberately and 
consciously perpetrating a fraud upon mankind. On 
the contrary, I here take oecasion to say that there 
is no system of religious belief which is so thorough- 
ly fortified by facts as that of spiritism, when its 
phenomena are viewed from the standpoint of the in- 
vestigator who is vmacquainted with the latest sci- 
entific discoveries in the domain of experimental psy- 
chology. But with that knowledge in possession, the 
evidential value of the phenomena is vastly depre- 
ciated.’ ; 

Hudson, if he did not originate, at least first popu- 
larized the theory of the “ subconscious mind,” which 
is nothing other than that portion of human identity 
known as the soul. Hudson’s conclusions, so far as 
they go, agree with those reached by the late Fred- 
erick W. H. Myers in his posthumous work entitled 
Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
which sums up the conclusions reached by him after 


many years of work on the committees of the Society 
for Psychical Research. 

According to these, the human mind is divided into 
two parts, conveniently labelled ‘ objective” and 
* subjective,’ the latter being termed also “ subcon- 
scious” and “subliminal.” The field of human ex- 
perience and perceptions is so vast that only a minute 
portion of it can be illumined at one time by the 
ordinary consciousness. This is the “ objective’ 
mind, that portion of the identity in which we 
recognize our individualities. But deep down, sub- 
merged below the level of ordinary consciousness, is 
the * subjective ” mind—the soul—the real individu- 
ality which is the abiding and immortal portion of 
us all. To the “ objective * mind Hudson allots the 
faculty of inductive reasoning, the control of the 
voluntary muscular movements of the body, and in 
general all those faculties required for the work of 
the denizen of this world. To the “ subjective ” min:l 
belong the emotions; that control of the involuntary 
bodily processes, such as the pulsation of the heart 
and the peristaltic function; that perfect memory of 
even the least significant event, which sometimes, 
years afterward, leaps suddenly into the objective 
consciousness; and intuition, which takes the place 
of the faculty of inductive reasoning, in which it is 
wholly deficient. 

Thus the soul is revealed to us as the guardian 
of the body. It sleeps deep down in each of us 
during our lives, stering up memories of  sense- 
impressions, rushing to our protection in moments of 
imminent danger, when it reveals itself by quick sug- 
gestions (presence of mind), and sometimes by au- 
ditory hallucinations (the demon of Socrates). 

That the brain is merely the organ of the objective 
mind and not the source of intelligence is aptly set 
forth by Hudson when he instances the ameba—the 
lowest form of organism—which, wholly destitute of 
any brain, or any specialized organ, has yet intel- 
ligence to seize and incorporate its food. 

It is the soul’s susceptibility to each and any sug- 
gestion, says Hudson, that is responsible for much 
of the spiritistie doctrine. Thus the medium, who 
goes into that condition of auto-hypnotization known 
as the “trance” and professes to deliver messages 
from the dead, is merely repeating the unconscious 
suggestions conveyed through the subjective conscious- 
ness of the sitter. 

We have seen how some, at least, of the spiritistic 
phenomena may be accounted for upon this theory 
of the soul or “subconscious mind.” It is in the 
domain of medicine, however, that the soul’s inor- 
dinate powers are shown. ‘The subjective mind,” 
says Hudson, “has absolutely control of the func- 
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tions, conditions, and sensations of the body ”—di- 
rectly of the involuntary functions, of the voluntary 
indirectly through the medium of the objective facul- 
ties. The ever-wakeful soul seems to be possessed of 
thaumaturgie powers of illimitable extent, but only 
in so far as these ere set working by the power of 
suggestion. 

It is for this reason that hypnotism may be called 
the key which unlocks the chambers of the soul. It 
can “call up” the subconscious mind as surely as 
the prophet Samuel was ever “called up” by the 
wise woman of En-Dor, and by virtue of that mind’s 
unfailing memory piece together the broken frae- 
ments of memory in cases of amnesia. It can bid 
the soul heal the suffering-body, alike in the temples 
of Asculapius, at Lourdes, at St. Anne’s shrine, 
in the Christian Scientist’s parlor, and in those 
churches where the Emmanuel movement holds sway. 
It can make the soul heal those diseases which are 
apparently incurable — diabetes even, says Doctor 
Quackenbos; and just as the soul can destroy dis- 
ease, so it can simulate it. There is the well- 
authenticated example of St. Francis of Assisi, who, 
by his lively faith, caused the appearance on his 
own body of the stigmata of Christ. There is the 
case recorded by Bernheim, in which he _ produced 
a blister upon the back of a patient by the applica- 
tion of a postage stamp. 

The faith which Christ insisted on as a necessary 
preliminary to the performance of healing is thus 
demonstrated to be that indispensable auto-suggestion 
without which the faculties of the soul cannot be 
ealled into requisition. 

Hudson is on less sure ground when he claims that 
it is the subjective mind which has the faculty of 
making tables tilt, and of moving ponderable objects 
and projecting “ phantasms” or ghosts. But against 
the spiritistic claims he brings one powerful weapon 
to bear. No medium, he says, has ever’ told a card 
correctly, or read a sealed letter, except where the 
knowledge of it existed in the mind of some person 
present, 

To quote Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the most earnest 
and persistent of psychic investigators, we are in 
an unknown territory to-day, concerning which many 
incredible and fantastic statements have been made 
public. But out of all this chaos of wholly con- 
flicting evidence one hypothesis has been obtained in 
whose support many isolated features, otherwise un- 
intelligible, may be interpreted. It is a hypothesis 
not dreamed of when the raps of the Fox sisters 
caught the attention of the world; but if in search- 
ing for ghosts we shall have found the soul of man 
our quest will not have been entirely fruitless, 
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The Gentler View 


Confidences 
By Florida Pier 


THE moment that you have confided 
in a person there is nothing for him to 
do but slink tactfully away. For a man 
or woman who knows your life secret to 
intrude into your line of vision shows a 
lack of judgment, a want of delicate per- 
ception that is astonishingly common. 
Very often you can change your plans so 
that the persons who think they know 
them to the last detail will find they have 
been wrongly informed. The fact that 
you did it only serves to confound them 
the more, and if they feel foolish, that 
is a thing ‘about which you cannot be ex- 
pected to bother yourself. It was their 
own lookout if they believed you. There 
are so many things which must happen, 
even though told of, and it is the inevi- 
tableness of these things’ which should 
teach people how ill-judged a thing listen- 
ing is. When one sees a confidence com- 
ing, it invariably flashes danger signals 
from a troubled eye, one should take to 
one’s heels, or, if one is of a phlegmatic 
disposition, cover one’s ears with a pocket- 
handkerchief. One only causes oneself 
to be thoroughly disliked if one persists 
in listening. You pour into a treacher- 
ous ear a tale that you would not have 
even the ear hear for countless worlds, 
and the ear remembers it, the traitor! it 
meets you ever afterward with an air of 
ufihallowed intimacy. A confidant’s 
knowledge leers familiarly at you from 
the corner of pursed lips. You hear 
his insight into your troubles chortling, 
actually cheering as you pass through a 
crowded room. Have people no power of 
concealment? Must they display the thing 
you gave them so openly, flourishing it 
for the world to see? A confidence is a 
thing to eat, to swallow, with difficulty, 
perhaps, but to consume as utterly as the 
notes were choked down by the servants 
of those canny Musketeers—one brave 
gulp and then never seen again. But 
most people are incapable of such a feat; 
one glance at @ confidant and the bulge 
of your confidence is plainly perceptible 
in his outline. He is incorrigible, heart- 
breaking. He persists in reminding you 
of your indiscretion, until you could up 
with his heels and shake him soundly, 
until, along with his loose change, cigars, 
and letters, out rattles the thing you told 
him, at which you pounce upon it, carry 
it off, and leave its late receptacle bless- 
edly, safely, ignominiously empty. 

As one goes through life (such a cap- 
ital phrase, so suggestive of winging 
through a-maze which irritates and en- 
tices) one lets drop here and there, for 
various reasons, none of them decently 
sufficient on second thoughts, a good 
many confidences. Precious morsels of 
vour sacred self are being risked in fifty 
different parts of the world. Some peo- 
ple marry after you have confided in 
them: what a betrayal of a friend! Oth- 
ers take to short-story writing, or enter- 
tain choice groups of attentive listeners 
with, “An interesting case I once came 
across.” The perfidious wretches! It is 
as difficult to get a secret to stay lodged 
in a friend as it is to make a round bun- 
dle stop on the t = shelf of a closet. One 
prods it in place with an umbrella, one 
flings it back every time it falls, and 
each tussle only helps to develop its 
boomerang talents. 

Why one confides is a mystery. There 
is not a human being living that would 
say, after a second’s deliberation, “I ap- 
prove of confidences; there is nothing that 
I know of against them.” Every one has 
a bad word for them. We all make a 
point of telling some one to keep his 
secrets to himself, and we look so tire- 
somely wise when we are saying it, yet 
we will, a moment later, use all the arti- 
fice and wit that is in us to drag some- 
thing. from some one that he does not 
want to tell, and we do it under the 
cloak of thinking it may relieve him. 
Oh, the wickedness of us! Watch the peo- 
ple who say, “I don’t know why, but all 
my friends confide in me; I really wish 
they wouldn’t,” and see the broad smirk 
of satisfaction that comes over their 
shameless faces. There is just one thing 
that people love more than receiving a 
spicy bit of information, and that is giv- 
ing it. There are some people so intem- 
perate when it comes to confidences that 
after they have told all there is about 
themselves to tell they go right on mak- 
ing it up word for word. They, of course, 
are severe cases, but it is a cold-blooded 
man, lacking in a knowledge of himself, 
who does not enter perfectly into their 
feelings and admit that he would do the 
same if he had the brain, the courage, the 
aptitude for naturalistic invention. It is 
a kindly instinct which causes people to 
confide; they say to themselves, here is a 
jewel plucked from the circle of my life, 
now who is worthy of sharing it. 

There are moments—quiet, harmonious, 
secluded moments—when anything less 
than a confidence seems niggardly and 





unfitting, for what, after all, is a silence 
to be used for if not as a foreordained 
background for low-voiced whispered ad- 
missions of everything. When two friends 
are elaborately comfortable, with hours 
before them, it shows a lack of trust in 
each other if they do not tell all they 
know, or at the moment think of. A truly 
chivalrous friend, having permitted you to 
express, confess, and expound opinions 
you did not know you held until the mo- 
ment of telling, but from now on will 
loyally lay claim to, is in necessity bound 
to wade out as far into conversational 
depths as the exact spot where you a 
half-hour ago felt the water lapping your 
nostrils and, turning, floundered for shore. 
It is only mutual confidences when, 
hand in hand, you touched the identical 
danger-point that can be looked back upon 
with any degree of comfort or belief in 
one’s future safety. If you disrobed your 
heart or mind, and perhaps even allowed 
it to caper in its natural ungainly con- 
dition before an eye clothed in all the re- 
spectable paraphernalia of unbroken reti- 
cence, then your past will be a torment 
to you, and your future a place honey- 
combed with pitfalls where you will walk 


a . ° ° 
whimpering, and balance, afraid, on one 


leg, begging that the next step be spared 
you; knowing, as you do, that the after- 
effect of such a confidence is a nasty, 
nose-bruising stumble. Those eyes that 
saw and did not have the human de- 
cency to imitate you in your thoughtless 
avowal nor match you disclosure for dis- 
closure, and so bind all securely, are go- 
ing to, with the whip of your recollec- 
tion, make you dance when they madéen- 
ingly turn in your direction. You will 
grab out of space protecting garments, 
and hold them in front of you to no 
avail. You will flap before those gazing 
eyes voluminous robes and crave a recog- 
nition of their concealing properties, and 
as you drape yourself, smother yourself 
in double the coverings you just once so 
idiotically removed, the eye without a 
gleam of forgetfulness or pity will slowly 
and knowingly wink. And one’s conse- 
guent, justifiable rage is so futile.. You 
magnify the thing you did by every inti- 
mated regret. A lying laugh is your one 
safeguard, a dispersing derisive shout 
which you do not in the least mean and 
which seldom deceives your late confi- 
dant. As it is, however, your sole hope, 
you try it persistently before finally giv- 
ing up. You massage with your frank 
chuckles the secretion of knowledge in the 
mind of your friend. You laugh until 
you could ery, and though your every de- 
lighted murmur kneads invaluably the ob- 
stinate, hardened bump, in the end you 
are forced to admit that you have done 
nothing more than alleviate a few of the 
more trying symptoms. 





The New Commandant at 
West Point 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FRED W. SIBLEY, 
of the Second United States Cavalry, has 
been appointed Commandant of the West 
Point Military Academy to succeed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robert L. Howze, who be- 
comes Commandant of the District of Porto 
Rico. The latter had been in charge at 
West Point since June, 1905. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Fred W. Sibley 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sibley is fifty-six 
years of age and is a native of the State of 

exas. He won his First Lieutenancy in 
the Indian fight on the Little Big Horn 
River, on July 7, 1876. At the time of his 
appointment to the post at the Military 
Academy he was stationed at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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r Coffee Making 


You can be always certain of having 
rich, fragrant, healthful coffee, abso- 
lutely free from tannic acid and the 
bitter element of the berry if you usea 


anning- 
owman 


“METEOR” 


Coffee Percolator 


It embodies thescientific coffee-making 
rinciple. The grounds are kept apart 
rom the liquid, which means that you 

get ali the good of the coffee and none of 
the bad—desides saving one-third. 

In Urn Style with alcohol burner, or in 
Coffee Pot Style for stove use. Over 100 
styles and sizes—all of the genuine 
Manning-Bowman Quality —the best. 
Write for booklet ‘* B-27.” 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 
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Makers of the ‘‘Eclipse’’ Bread Mixer. 
CR Mixes bread in three minutes, ¢ 
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A Club Cocktail 


Is A Bottled Delight 
—a mixed-to-measure blend 
of fine old liquors aged to a 
wonderful mellowness. 
Once drink CLUB COCK- 
TAILS and you’ll never want 


the guess-work kind again. 


Martini (gin base) and 
Vanhattan (whisky base) 
are the most popular. Get 


a bottle from your dealer. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 








Just One Eagle Chocolate 
Over 2657 Varieties of Sparrow Chocolate 


ONCE upon a time, so the fable runs, 
there was a controversy among the birds 
as to which could fly the highest. The 
strife waxed so warm that it was agreed 
that there should be a contest, in which 
the claims for supremacy could be put to 
the test. 

At the appointed time a great flock of 
birds of all kinds started in the competition, 
but gradually all the others dropped out, 
leaving the eagle alone soaring to the sun. 
As the king of birds hung poised at his 
loftiest height, a sparrow (so insignificant 
that it had stolen a ride on the eag:e’s back 
unnoticed) fluttered a few inches into the 
air with an impudent twitter of victory, 
then dropped like a stone fram the height 
its own powers were unable to maintain. 

Mr. Daniel Peter, of Vevey, in Switzer- 
land, first blended fresh milk and chocolate, 
producing a confection of great delicacy 
and rich nutrition, which instantly es- 
tablished itself in popular favor. 

Since Mr. Peter’s notable success, 2657 
manufacturers in Europe have been re- 
ported as having pi in the attempt to 
make a similar milk chocolate, while scores 
of others in the United States have taken 
advantage of the success and reputation 
of Peter’s Original Milk Chocolate to put 
on the market as close an imitation of the 
package as could be produced without ren- 
dering them liable to legal action. 

These are the sparrow chocolates which 
attract momentary attention by riding on 
the back of the Eagle of all Chocolates, 
which leaves all competitors far below in 
the contest for supremacy. 

But it’s quite easy to choose among this 
multitude of chocolates. There’s just one 
sensible thing to do—leave the thousands 
and odd varieties of imitations and take 
only the original Peter’s Milk Chocolate, 
the first to be manufactured, and always 
maintaining an unapproachable quality, 
which makes it the first in commercial 
competition.—_{Adr,] 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
empty bottle on a rock by the roadside—the first rock 
that Flenner had seen in three days. 


Penetrating to the heart of the little, rambling 
wooden town, which not even the name of the great 
Spanish explorer could dignify, Flenner descended at 
the court-house, entered the clerk’s office, and asked 
for a marriage license for Leslie M. Flenner and Eliza- 
beth Carr, The clerk, rousing from a nap, stretched, 
yawned, cut himself an inch cube of plug tobacco, took 
off a very soiled white vest—which he folded carefully 
and laid away in a cupboard—tied a red bandanna 
around his neek, like a strong man girding himself 
for a race, and then moved over to his high desk. In 
the course of twenty minutes, after experimenting with 
half a dozen different pens, he handed over the desired 
document—crumpied and smeared, but legal. 

“Live round hyere long?’ he asked, in a friendly 
tone. 


wk Wd 
“ Young leddy live hyere long?” 
oa.” 


“1 didn’t reeognize her name or your’n, and I know 
‘most everybody in the county. If you’re a-goin’ to git 
the job done hyere in town, a friend of mine across 
the street—a J. P.—will tie you up proper.” 

“My present errand is with a Henry Bradshaw. 
Can you direct me to his: place?” 

“Why, Mr. Flenner, Hen Bradshaw was in hyere 
not ten minutes since. I reckon he must be in sight 
vet.” He stepped to a window. “Yes, there he is 
now, ‘standin’ there by that sorrel team—best hosses 
in the county, by the way!—talkin’ to that nigger.” 

The man whom .he pointed out was a tall individual 
in top-boots, with hair and beard of a peculiar, not to 
say sinister, blackness. He held in his hand a short, 
stout whip with which he could have easily felled a 
man—and would do so, Flenner fancied, on slight 
provocation. 

Flenner left the court-house, but not in Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s direction. He made his way to a livery-stable 
instead, and, after some guarded inquiries, hired a con- 
veyance to take him to a Baptist preacher’s house 
about a mile from Bradshaw’s place. Beyond this 
he had no plans, but he was a man who believed that 
sufficient for the moment was the inspiration thereof. 

His present equipage was small improvement on 
Snake Webster’s. Even slower seemed the _ horses, 
doubtless because Flenner kept one eye on the murky 
horizon. A storm was evidently brewing. <A low, 
sullen, almost continuous growling came up out of the 
southwest. Little spiteful puffs of wind alternated 
with areas of hot dead calm. In thirty minutes the 
murk had spread over half the heavens, turning inky 
black, and shot with incandescent veins. Darkness 
fell an hour and a half ahead of time, and long be- 
fore the wayfarers had reached their destination the 
storm burst upon them. 

Its tropical fury surpassed anything in Flenner’s 
experience. The firmament became a dome of blinding 
fire, not so much intermittent as shifting from one 
quarter to another, with rare intervals of darkness. 
Zigzag bolts shot viciously down, with ear-splitting 
reports. The rain fell in torrential quantities, beat- 
ing down ali resistance and rendering abortive all 
efforts to shut it out. Even the horses, with ears 
and tails laid close, were loath to go on. 

The negro driver became panic-stricken at once, and 
announced his intention of abandoning the horses, 
which, he alleged, drew lightning. Flenner succeeded 
in keeping him in the buggy, but he was of little use. 
After fifteen minutes of the alternating glare and 
Cimmerian darkness, he confessed ignorance as to his 
whereabouts, and declared that he had no means of 
determining when they should have reached Parson 
Bassett’s. So the passenger took the lines and trusted 
the horses to keep to the main road. Yet that they 
should keep to any road seemed doubtful, for they 
were knee-deep in water a large part of the time, and 
finally the water came through the box of the buggy 


and wet the occupants’ feet. The next instant the- 


darky was down on his knees, praying with a fervor 
and loudness of voice which could scarcely ,fail to 
eatch the ear of even a God of Storms. 

Finally Flenner discerned a light, quite near the 
road. Mose, pausing in his devotions long enough to 
take a look, * allowed ” that it must be at Parson Bas- 


THE FATHER OF WATERS 


sett’s. Flenner was sceptical, for Mose was very anx- 
ious to get under a roof; but, sure enough, the man 
who finally answered their loud halloos and with 
fine indifference came out bareheaded into the storm, 
with a lantern, proved to be Parson Bassett. 

He assigned the negro and the horses a place in the 
barn—whereupon Mose at once regained his cheerful- 
ness—and led Flenner into the house. The latter 
place was plainly, almost austerely furnished, in 
which respect it seemed an index to the master’s char- 
acter. He was a large, muscular, lean sort of man, 
with a jawbone which Samson might have used quite 
effectively in his campaign against the Philistines. 
He was as bold as any of the ancient prophets of his 
religion, and impressed one as ready to die, if need 
be, for his opinion. At the same time he was as nar- 
row as a man of his isolation is almost bound to be, 
and Flenner doubted whether he could be induced to 
olliciate at a clandestine marriage. His doubt in- 
creased at the immobile and unresponsive face with 
which Mr. Bassett listened to his recital. 

“ Brother, before I answer you, let us have five min- 
utes of silent prayer,” said Bassett, whereupon he 
abruptly fell to his knees—not bending over his chair 
in the customary fashion, but with his long trunk 
rigid and erect, his' eyes closed, and his face turned 
upward, After an interval he pronounced a_ loud 
amen, arose, ind briefly announced that he would per- 
form the ceremony. 

“ Even if it raises up against me an enemy for life 
in the person of Hank Bradshaw,” said he, grimly. 
“Not to accommodate you, brother, or your in- 
tended, gladly as I would do that, but because it is 
right.” 

Parson Bassett betrayed none of the helplessness in 
practical affairs which Flenner—unjustly, perhaps— 
was accustomed to associating with men of the cloth. 
On the other hand, he at once suggested a plan for the 
consummation of Flenner’s hopes. This was nothing 
less than to approach the Bradshaw place on foot, at 
a seasonable hour in the morning, taking care to keep 
cut of sight. Could Elizabeth, as he simply called her, 
be signalled, without alarming Bradshaw, the rest 
would be simple. He would marry them on the spot! 
Flenner, who had rather expected to make a formal 
demand for the girl, was at first rather staggered at 
this summary method of rescuing his sweetheart; but 
upon being assured that any other procedure would 
probably result in drawing a load of buckshot from 
Bradshaw’s ready gun, he gave the plan his approval. 
Evidently it had been his fortune to strike exactly 
the right kind of a coadjutor in this enterprise. 

“But how about witnesses?” he asked. 

“Leave that to me,” answered Bassett, in a tone 
which disposed of the objection. 

The groom-elect supposed that the parson intend- 
ed to use his wife and daughter for this purpose, but 
he set off in the morning without the ladies. Neither 
did he pick up any one at the farmhouse or two 
which they passed. He was not a man to inspire 
unnecessary questions, nor one who seemed likely to 
forget a promise. However, when he turned off the 
road and plunged, with his long stride, into a path- 
less, swampy jungle, Flenner ventured to remind him 
of the witnesses. 

“There they are,” answered Bassett. 

At the same instant two ragged negroes, of appar- 
ently the intellectual status of a chimpanzee, except 
that they had unquestionably learned to smile, stepped 
out of the bushes and touched their tattered straw 
hats. Flenner stared. 

“T promised the boys a quarter apiece for comin’,” 
observed the preacher. “I reckon you'll stand for it.” 

“Oh, I’ stand for it,” answered Flenner. “ Only I— 
I wasn’t exactly looking forward to a bridal party 
of that particular hue.” 

Bassett’s eyes, devoid of humor as they were, seemed 
to twinkle for once. 

“Brother Flenner, all colors are the same in the 
eyes of God and, so far as this particular service is 
concerned, in the eyes of the State of Mississippi. 
These hyere boys are converts of mine, and they are 
good boys. They’il keep their mouths shut if we don’t 
happen to git the girl this mornin’. Moreover, they 
won't excite suspicion if anybody sees em with us.” 

“Tm satisfied,” declared Flenner, with a grin. 

Soon the big, green-shuttered, white house of 
Henry Bradshaw shone ahead through the trees. The 


party drew as near as they could without attracting 
the attention of the planter’s numerous dogs, and 
halted in a grove of live-oaks. There they waited for 
two hours, but no girl appeared—only Mrs. Bradshaw, 
with a pan of seraps for the chickens, and a white- 
headed old ex-slave with a pipe in his mouth. Finally 
one of the negro boys was sent out to reconnoitre the 
other side of the house. He was gone nearly an hour, 
having to take a circuitous course. Flenner began to 
get nervous, but Bassett, with a pair of huge spec- 
tacles: straddling his nose, calmly sat on a root and 
turned page after page of his pocket Testament. At 
last, however, the boy returned—with a promising 
display of ivory. 

“T done see dee lady, Marse Bass’t, and talked wid 
she, and she’s a-comin’ down dee hillside pretty soon, 
like she gwine to look at dee beehives yander. Den 
wees kin grab her and run.” 

“No grabbing and no running, Joe,” answered the 
parson, with quiet reproof. ‘“ This is a marriage, not 
a kidnapping.” 

When Elizabeth, bareheaded and clad in_ cool, 
diaphanous white, finally appeared and moved tran- 
quilly down the grassy slope, in a fleck of sunshine 
and shadow, Flenner’s heart began to thump. Through- 
out his long journey, and especially during the last 
three days of it, his mind had been so full of ways 
and means that the dear object herself of his pilgrim- 
age had been forced into the background. But now 
nothing except a few rods of ground stood between him 
and her; and in a few minutes, if there were no mis- 
hap, the realization of his three years’ dream would be 
at hand. 

He started impulsively forward, but Bassett’s big 
bony hand was laid restrainingly upon his shoulder 
until Elizabeth had reached a point which placed her 
out of range of the house. Then the quartette emerged 
from their concealment—the preacher first, Flenner 
next, and the dusky witnesses in the rear, elbowing 
each other for priority. The girl started at the un- 
wonted sight, as if she had been expecting only her 
lover. Then she took a forward step or two and 
paused with extended hands and happy, misty eyes. 
Bassett halted; Flenner passed him and took the two 
extended hands in his own. 

“Bess, this. is not such a wedding as we have 
dreamed of; but perhaps, after all, it is one that we 
shall remember quite as long.” 

“Wedding! Here! Oh, Leslie, they will never let 
us be married here. They will be out soon to see 
where I am. They never let me out of their sight for 
more than ten minutes.” 

“Two minutes is all we ask, miss,” spoke up Bassett, 
with official importance; and without more ado he 
dropped his broad-brimmed hat on the grass, ordered 
the negro boys also to uncover, and cleared his throat. 
The man and the woman, with hands still joined, 
faced him without further suggestion. 

With the last word of the fervent prayer which 
closed the brief ceremony, there fell an impressive 
silence, of which the humming bees and a shrilling 
harvest-fly overhead seemed only a part. The husband 
and wife retained their attitude. Bassett’s eyes re- 
mained closed, as if he were still in prayer. The negro 
boys stood as motionless as ebon statues. 

Then a house-wren’s bubbling song came from the 
peach orchard. It broke the spell. A dog barked sus- 
piciously. A screen door slammed at the house, rapid 
footfalls crossed a porch, and Henry Bradshaw ap- 
peared at the top of the slope with a double-barrelled 
shotgun in his hands. 

Flenner slipped his own gun out of its holster and 
cocked it—with the approval of Parson Bassett’s 
militant eye. Bradshaw paused. 

“Mr. Bradshaw,” called out the groom, civilly, “my 
name is Flenner. I should like to make you acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Flenner.” 

The black boys snickered. Bradshaw plucked un- 
certainly at his matted raven beard for a moment; 
then, leaning his gun against an apple tree, he came 
down the slope. 

“T know when I’m beat,” said he, without rancor, 
“and I hope I know enough not to try to take a 
man’s wife away from him. Congratulate you, young 
man. Congratulate you, Miss Carr—Mrs. Flenner, I 
mean—on gittin’ sich a gamecock. Come in and have 
dinner, all of you. You two niggers will find some- 
thin’ in the kitchen to eat.” 
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The Chief of the “ Parnas- 
sians ” 


CaTULLE MENDES, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the men of letters of con- 
temporary France, died on February 7th 
as the result of a railroad accident near 
Paris. M. Mendés fell from a train in the 
St. Germain tunnel and was instantly 
killed. 

Catulle Mendés was born at Bordeaux, 
May 22, 1841; there was Jewish blood in his 
veins. He was educated privately, and in 
his fourteenth year wrote a vaudeville, 
which was afterward performed in Paris. 
At the time of the Revolution he left 
France and sojourned in Germany and Italy. 
Before he was twenty he had removed to 
Paris, and was composing and publishing 
verse. He founded, in 1860, the Revue 
Fantaisiste, a journal of such independent 
proclivities that the publication in it of a 
particularly audacious poem, written by 
the editor, provoked the police authorities 
to repressive activities, and Mendés was 
lodged in prison. During his incarceration 
the Revue expired, though it had included 
among its contributors such persons as 
Richard Wagner and Théophile Gautier. 
Mendés then applied himself to fiction and 
verse-making, married Judith Gautier, 
daughter of the illustrious Théophile, 
organized Le Parnasse Contemporaire, and 

















Catulfe Mendes 


WHO MET HIS DEATH IN AN ACCI- 
DENT NEAR PARIS, ON FEBRUARY 7TH 


became widely known as founder and chief 
ornament of the derisively named cult of 
the ‘Parnassians.” 

Mendés had published several collections 
of short stories, and numerous novels, and 
he had written plays—La Reine Fiameitta 
and La Femme de Tabarin are among the 
most celebrated of these. At the time of his 
death he was dramatic critic of the Journal. 
IIe had the courage of his esthetic views— 
as was made evident when, at the time of 
Bernhardt’s emergence as Hamlet, Mendés 
nearly lost his life in a duel which he fought 
for the sake of maintaining his contention 
that the Prince of Denmark was really a 
victim of obesity. He had survived 
thirteen previous duels. 

Among his most delectable writings are 
his “‘ prose ms,” four of which, admirably 
translated by Stuart Merrill, were published 
in this country by the Harpers in the col- 
lection entitled Pastels in Prose. Anyone 
who desires to sense the peculiar flavor of 
Mendés’ literary personality in one of its 
most characteristic aspects should read in 
this volume his “‘The Swans,” with its 
singular melancholy and its haunting 
beauty of phrase. 





From New York to Albany 
via Air 

Wuite the French and German and 
English governments are vying with one 
another in research and costly experiments 
which shall advance the art of aviation, 
an American citizen has made one of the 
most remarkable offers thus far known 
for the encouragement of ships that fly 
through the air. The proprietor of the 
New York World has put up a prize of 
$10,000 to be given to the person who 
makes the journey from New York to 
Albany in an air-ship or flying-machine, 
mechanically propelled. 

The trip is to be made next autumn, 
when the State and the nation will join 
in celebrating the one-hundredth anni- 


versary of Robert Fulton’s first trip from- 


New York to Albany in his pioneer steam- 
boat, the Clermont. When Fulton, in 
1809, announced his purpose many wise 
-men said he could never make the trip, 
and spun fine theories and drew con- 
vincing diagrams to show how futile his 
- efforts must be. It is a significant com- 
mentary on the growth of human intelli- 
gence in these times that not half so many 





men are sceptical to-day as to the air- 

ship flight of one hundred and forty-two 

miles as were incredulous a century ago 
about Fulton’s voyage. 

Twenty of the most noted American air- 
ship navigators have already announced 
that they will enter the competition. 
which is to be managed by the Aero 
Club of America, and many foreign ex- 
perts are expected to compete. The con- 
ditions of the race are: 

1. The New York World for the en- 
couragement of the science of avi- 
ation offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the duplication in an air-ship or 
flying-machine of Fulton’s feat of 
one hundred years ago. 

. The contest will be held during 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, in 
September and October, 1909. 

3. This contest is open to all the 

world. 

4. Any form of air-ship or flying-ma- 
chine that is mechanically pro- 
pelled is eligible. 

5. The course will be up the Hudson 
River from New. York to Albany. 

6. The starting-point, will be within 
the bounds: of Greater New York, 
and the finish any spot within a 
radius of ten miles of the Capitol 
at Albany. 

7. The prize will be awarded to the 
competitor who first makes the 
journey from New York to Al- 
bany; but, if more than one com- 
petitor succeeds in performing this 
feat during any one of the trials, 
the prize will be awarded to the 
competitor making the fastest 
time. 

8. The trials will be conducted by 
the Contest Committee of the Aero 
Club of America, which is the 
recognized American and interna- 
tional authority in these matters. 

9. Entries must be made to the secre- 
tary of the Aero Club, and con- 
testants will be bound by the rules 
laid down by the Aero Club of 
America. 

10. Copies of these rules and other 
information can be obtained on ap- 
plication to the New York World 
or to the secretary of the Aero 
Club of America. 
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The Matter of a Name 


In the youthful study of American his- 
tory the average child, when reading of the 
assistance given the Colonies in their 
struggle for independence by the French 
nobleman, the Marquis de Lafayette, is 
usually awestruck by the number of 
Christian names belonging to that gentle- 
man. A careful count revealed no less 
than seven of these, but how insignificant 
that number appeared when we read of the 
marriage announcement of a certain young 
lady, Miss Tollemache of London, who 
wedded Captain C. Stone on February 4th, 
last. The ceremony took place at the Ham 
Parish Church, and the notice in the dail 
press contained the bride’s full name, which 
occupied three and one-half lines of the 
newspaper. Very probably Miss Tolle- 
mache holds the numerical record for 
Christian names, for she is the possessor of 
sixteen! The official list is as follows: 
Lyona Decima Veronica Esyth Undine 
Cyssa Hylda Rowena Adela Thyra Ursula 
Ysabel Blanche Lilias Dysart Plantagenet. 





Many Centenary Celebrations 
‘ This Year 


OnE hundred years ago, in 1809, the 
following notable men of letters were 
born: 

Edgar Allan Poe, Charles Darwin, 
Abraham Lincoln, Edward Fitzgerald, 
Lord Tennyson, William Kinglake, John 
Stuart Blackie, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
William Ewart Gladstone. 

Celebrations of greater or less extent 
will be given in honor of each one of 
these ‘men. Others of less renown in lit- 
erature, who were born just a century ago, 
include Mark Lemon, one of the founders 
of Punch; Richard Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton); John Hill Burton, 
author of The Book-Hunter ; W. F. Skene, 
historian of Scotland; Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke, compiler of the Complete Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare; Fanny Kemble, 
whose first and only novel, Far Away 
and Long Ago, was published when she 
was eighty years old; and Thomas Paine. 

This year marks, also, the bicentenary 
of the illustrious and pompous Doctor 
Johnson, and George Lyttleton, first 
baron of that. name. Three centuries 
ago, on February 10, 1609, was born 
Sir John Suckling, who wrote five lyrics 
and invented the game of cribbage, as 
well as Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clar- 
endon,. whose History of the Rebellion is 
known everywhere the language is spoken, 
and not least, by any means, “ Bobbie” 
Burns. The famous Quarterly Review 
was established early in 1809. 
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“It Saves a Business Day” 





20th Century Limited 






_| & | From Wall Street, New York, 
=| to La Salle Street, Chicago, in 
18 Hours. i 


The above can be done every day in 
the year. 

You needn’t even take along an um- 
brella if tt’s raining, for you do not pass 
from under the protection of a roof all 
the way. 

And then you can sleep perfectly all 
night, for the road is water level. 
This train saves millions of dollars 
every year for New York and Chicago 
business men. 
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Leave New York F-30 p.m. 
Arrive Chicago . &.370 a.m, 
Leave Chicago 4 2.30 f.m. 
Arrive New York. . 9.30 a.m. 





“America’s Greatest Railway System” 
| Tickets and Sleeping-Car Accommodations 


























Railroad and Pullman tickets delivered by special representative on request from our offices: 
1216 Broadway, NewYork,’ Phone 6310 Madison, and 180 Clark St., Chicago,’ Phone 1661 Harrison. 























ENGLAND & DEUTSCHLAND 


By O. SCHULTZKY (London and Wiesbaden) 


All German scholars should read this important publication, which at 
the present juncture will prove of absorbing interest to all American citi- 
zens, whose foresight conceives already their country rise to be the gigantic 
twin to All-Europe in political position and culture. 


Postal order for 65 CENTS sent to the Publishers 
THE MAINZER VERLAGSANSTALT, LIMITED 
48 Grosse Bleiche, Mayence (Germany) 
will secure by post the prettily bound volume of 190 pages. 
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WILLING TO PLEASE. 


CHARWOMAN (who previously worked for an artist). ‘Yes, miss; and 
would you like the potatoes done in their jackets or in the nude ?” 


—From ‘“‘ The Tatler.” 








While Rock 


“*The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 





The Wall Street 
Summary 


has a Bond and Investment de- 
partment recognized as an able 
and impartial presentation of in- 
vestment news. Its daily bond 
table gives the bid and asked 
prices of all the principal bonds 
dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


THE SUMMARY is the best 
financial daily—bar none. 
Six Dollars a Year 





CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the beach, 
the piers and other attrac- 
tions, when combined with 
the comfort and elegance 
of Chalfonte, make a visit 
to Atlantic City at this time 
most delightful. Write 
for reservations to THE 


LEEDS COMPANY 
On the Beach 





Always Open 
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Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C., 

211 N. Capito! St, Lexington, Mass. 


Portland, Me, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 
265 8. College Ave. Portland, Oregon 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 

Manchester, N. H. 





For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

S12 .N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Harrisburg, Pa. London, England, 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
Ww. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sole Agents, New York 
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UPSET? 


If you had some now— 

All Indigestion would go. 

Undigested food makes the 

ery? gas that causes the headache. 
Why not try Pape’s Dia- 


sour food, biliousness, pain in 
it of stomach and other upset 
eelings are relieved in five 


8 e e 
Pape’s Diapepsin au 
FOR INDIGESTION 
Candy-Like Triangules. Any Drug Store. ON YOUR FEET. 


eructations of 





IT WILL PUT YOU 








The Dutch Founding of New York 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Author of ‘In Old New York” ‘‘ The Christmas Kalends of Provence,” etc. 


A delightful account of events and conditions of the early days of the Dutch settlements in 

America, with an entertaining picture of their domestic and commercial life. Valuable old 

documents and plans are reproduced, giving an inner history. of events of vast importance to 

American development. Copiously illustrated with reproductions of rare photogranhs, etc. 
8vo, Leather Back, Cloth Sides, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 

















HE American piano-player and the 

modern magazine have grown together 
from small beginnings. What the piano- 
player is to-day it owes first to its own 
artistic worth and possibilities, and second 
to magazine advertising. 

The composer Chopin wrote piano com- 
positions so difficult that musicians of his 
own period, admitting their beauty, still 
asked: “ But who can play them?” Chopin 
played some of them himself. Others were 
beyond his strength — as the great: Polonaise 
depicting Poland’s splendor and downfall. 
Since Chopin’s day the development of the 
piano and the mastery of technique have 
“ota hand in hand. Yet there have always 

een compositions that seemed beyond the 
resources of either. 

Finally, the American _ piano-player 
appeared, and at a word the whole world 
of music was thrown open freely to every- 
body. With no training at all, and very 
brief study, it was suddenly made possible 
for a child to play acceptably the great 


tion. _When American inventive genius 
evolved the piano-player the piano became 
a more delightful means of culture and 
pleasure. The lover of music for its own 
sake can now explore the whole range of 
Chopin, whereas formerly but few of his 
works could be played by an ordinary 
performer, and many of them were seldom 
heard even at professional recitals. The 
American piano-player has gone round the 
world. And the magazine gave it one ele- 
ment without which its development would 
have been retarded. That was Publicity. 

Remember that it took nearly two cen- 
turies of progress to give the piano its pres- 
ent commanding position in the world, 
Remember that the piano-player was more 
radical in principle, and not only had to be 
explained, but in many cases this latter work 
could only be accomplished by revealing 
the true possibilities of the piano at the same 
time, and itis at once apparent that without 
the magazines, backed by the vigorous edu- 
cational work of the manufacturers, the 





Polonaise that Chopin could 
not play himself, or any 

other composition, however The 
difficult. The most baffling 


“trick pieces” of the pro- 
fessional pianist were any- 


QuoinClub 
TLT LT Key 


Sent to ary Business Man on Request 


American piano-player 
could hardly have been 
placed where it is to-day 
in so short a period. 
Between goo and 1905 
our production of piano- 





body’s. Famous composi- 
tions over which critics 
quarreled were brought to 
any home. As one of the 
critics has said himseff: 
“The piano-player has 
taken music out of politics.” 

For several generations 
we have produced the finest 
pianos in this country — 
none finer made by any na- 





Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem 2? Do you sell your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name? The 
latter plan builds up an asset that is 


an 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 
serve 


eit Fifth Ave., N.Y 


players grew more than two 
hundred per cent., and 
the influence of the new 
instrument on the piano 
industry was so marked 
that can focus that our output of 
pianos nearly doubled in 
the same five years. This 
growth, however, is as 
nothing to the future pos-. 








sibilities. 
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Diana 


I 
Mallory 


A New Novel by 


Mrs. Humphry 
Ward 


With Eight Illustrations by 
W. HATHERELL, R. I. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ 
BROTHER 


UNSTINTED 
PRAISE 


FROM 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


@ NEW YORK TIMES: 
“ This brilliantly gifted author is certainly 
the peer of any one now actively engaged 
in writing novels.” 


@ BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
“Everywhere it is conceded that ‘The 
Testing of Diana Mallcry’ is the great 
novel of the year.” 


@ CHICAGO JOURNAL: 
“Diana is more spontaneous than any 
other woman drawn by Mrs. Ward.” 


@ BROOKLYN TIMES: 
“ Of all that notable gallery of characters, 
none is more appealing, certainly none 
more lovable, than Diana Mallory.” 


@SAN_ FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: 
“ By far the strongest story in its purely 
human appeal that Mrs. Ward has 
written.” 


q NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE: 
“Mrs. Ward grows in depth of human 
feeling. She has never written a book 
so full of the red-ripe of the heart nor 
created a heroine of so lovable a per- 
sonality.” . 


@ BOSTON HERALD: 
“Many will find in ‘The Testing of 
Diana Mallory’ the crown of this dis- 
tinguished writer’s literary efforts.” 


@ CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN : 
“Mrs. Ward has never drawn a heroine 
who makes such an a 1 to human 
sympathies as Diana lory.” 


@ PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
“Better than anything she has done 
before.” 





A STRIKING 
NEW NOVEL 


A Spirit in Prison 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of 
** The Garden of Allah,’’ ‘‘ The Call of the Blood.’’ 


of Hichens’s 


scene is Italy. 


people, its shores and 





-SPIRIT IN PRISON 
with the charm of a fresh, new story. 
Human love is as sunny as its 
skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden 
storms that break over its blue lakes. 


but sight and sound in these pages. 
story involves an English woman, her husband 


and her daughter in a gripping way. 


ERE is, at last, another “‘Garden of Allah”’ 
—a book with all the atmospheric power 


great masterpiece. A 
is a new wonder work 


The 


Italy’s 
islands, are brought to all 
The love 


Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY | 











THE TOY.SHOP 


By 






Story w Margarita 
eo bed Spalding 
Lincoln Gerry 


HE kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse 

of glory to the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a toy-shop in 
the gloam of a winter evening to buy tin soldiers for his little son, and 
talking with the old toy-maker, veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who un- 
consciously wrings the overburdened President’s heart with tales of 
his emperor, who never doubted, never wavered. 

‘Then, when the war is over, there is Lincoln, searcher of men’s 
hearts, comforting his friend the toy-maker as the old man nears death. 
Then at last news of the assassination comes to the toy-shop, and one 
feels the mighty throb of sorrow that passed through the whole country 
in the impression made on the heart of one humble man. 


Pictorial Cover in Colors. I6mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YorRK 


| 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A New Novel 











William Dean Howells 


By Henry van Dyke 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Elizabeth Stuart Pheips 
TWELVE Elizabeth Jordan 
NOTED | Edith Wyatt 


AUTHORS Mary Heaton Vorse 
Henry James 


John Kendrick Bangs 
Mary R. Shipman Andrews 
Mary Stewart Cutting 
Alice Brown 























This is a strangely exciting story which 
rather runs away with one. It is the story 
of the engagement of a delightful young 
American girl and the way her family takes 
it. The curious thing is that, while twelve 
distinguished authors have written it, it 
reads straight-away with breathless gallop- 
ing. Each author wrote a chapter. 

In chapter number one Mr. Howells pre- 
sents the father so genially that our interest 
in the family gets a firm foundation. Mrs. 
Freeman and the other authors follow, each 
representing a member of this delightful 
American family. 


Hiustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HarPeR & Brotnuers, New Yor« 
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TheLandof “= 
the Blue Ribbon. 


America’s leadership in the march of progress has now 
become something more than a mere patriotic belief. 


It has not only been conceded, but has been pro- 
claimed in trumpet tones by a congress of the nations of the world. 


























Cross of Honor 


National pre-eminence has found equal expression and apprecia- —___ | 
tion in international preference for : 








The Beer of Quality 


Sales both at home and abroad have indicated this preference be- This award is no surprise to those who know Pabst; but it is worth 
fore; but today it stands conclusively proven ky the cross of honor and pondering by those who drink other beers, or none. 
medals illustrated on this page—trophies of a competition which marks The perfection of Pabst Blue Ribbon is the logical result of a life- 


an epoch in the history of brewing. 
By these decorations, and by the diploma which accompanied them, 
the International Pure Food and Hygienic Exposition at Antwerp de- 
. clares Pabst Blue Ribbon to be absolutely the finest of the world’s 
brews—the peer of all beers in purity, nutritive properties and general 


time devoted to the attainment of perfection in brewing. 

Pabst Blue Ribbon is a nutritious beer because it contains all 
of the food portion of the barley grains—a result of the Pabst eight day 
natural malting process. 

Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer is an invigorating beer because it contains 


excellence. 
The true significance of this award lies not alone in the fact that the tonic properties of the choicest hops. 
famous American and European beers were entered in the competition, Pabst Blue Ribbon is a pure beer because it is made under perfect 






but that Pabst Blue Ribbon was the only beer that 
successfully withstood ail the prescribed tests. 

Other beers deteriorated; they changed color, 
or lost their taste. Pabst Blue Ribbon alone 
showed a perfect score, and thus proved itself ver- 
itably the one real “ Beer of Quality.” 


conditions of care and cleanliness. 

Pabst Blue Ribbon is the ideal home bev- 
erage because it contains a very small per- 
centage (3 7-10 per cent.) of alcohol. It is 
truly a temperate drink, invigorating and health- 
ful. 


Made by Pabst at Milwaukee 


and Bottl 


ed Only at the Brewery 
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